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BITBRATVUBRBA, 





A graceful song, said to have been written by Mr. Epes Sargent, is 
going the round of the Press, as the one preferred by the literary 
members of the Committee that awarded Mr. Barnum’s prize of two 
hundred dollars. Mr. Benedict, it seems, found Mr. Taylor’s better 
adapted for his purposes. We declined, last Saturday, publishing the 
successful ode, but as we desire to copy Mr. Sargent’s, we deem it fair 
to print the two together. 


GREETING TO AMERICA. 


WORDS BY BAYARD TAYLOR-—MUSIC BY JULES BENEDICT. 


I greet with a full heart the land of the West, 
here the Banner of Stars o’er a world is unrolled, 
Whose empire o’ershadows Atlantic’s wide breast 
And opes to the sunset its gateway of gold. 
The land of the mountain, the land of the lake 
And rivers that roll in magnificent tide, 
Where the souls of the mighty from slumber awake 
And hallow the soil for whuse freedom they died. 


Thou Cradle of Empire! though wide be the foam, 
That severs the land of my fathers and thee, 
I hear from thy bosom the welcome of home, 
For song has a home in the hearts of the free. 
And long as thy waters shall gleam in the sun, 
And long as thy heroes femember their scars, 
Be the hands of thy children united as one, 
And peace shed her light on the Banner of stars. 





SALUTATION TO AMERICA. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 

Often my heart had turned longing to thee ; 

Often had mountain, lake, torren: and stream 
Gleamed on my waking thought, crowded my dream ; 
Now thou receivest me from the broad sea, 

Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 


Fair to the eye, in thy grandeur thou art, 

O doubly fair, doubly dear to the heart; 

For to the exiled, the trodden, the poor, 

Through the wide world, thou hast opened thy door ; 
Millions crowd in and are welcomed by thee, 

Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 


Land of the future! Here Art shall repair ; 
Kinder thy gale than her own Grecian air ! 

Since her true votaries ever have found 

Lofty desert by America crowned ! 

Where in her pride should she dwell but with thee, 
Land of the beautiful, land of the free? 


Sculpture for thee shall immortalize Form, 
Painting illumine and Poetry warm ; 
Music devote all her fervors divine 

To a heart-service at Liberty’s shrine, 

Till all thy gifts doubly precious shall be, 
Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 


Hail, then, Republic of Washington, hail ! 
Never may star of thy Union wax pale! 
Hope of the world! May each omen of ill 
Fade in the light of thy destiny still ! 

Time bring but increase and honour to thee, 
Land of the beautiful, land of the free ! 





A DRAMATIC POEM, 


Deatn’s Jest Boox, on THE Foou’s TRaGEpy.—The mere title of 
this dramatic poem recalls a play by Webster, or Cyril Tourneur, and 
its contents more vividly reminds us of those great writers. But not 
as an imitation. The author of this extraordinary production is no imi- 
tator. He is aman ofthe most original genius. Lawless and unre- 
strained are his high flights of imagination, his outlines of character 
careless or extravagant, and a madman’s dream not more violent or im- 
probable than his ideas of a story or a plot. Yet the book is a master- 
piece of poetry—a perfect study of style for a young poet. We will com- 
mend it to the best attention of the rising generation of genius. It may 
show the author of the Saints’ Tragedy that strength is not rudeness 
of writing, and the author of the Roman that superfluity of words is no 
help to eloquent expression. It is radiant in almost every page with 
passion, fancy, or thought, set in the most apposite and exquisite lan- 
guage. We have but to discard, in reading it, the hope of any steedy 
interest of story, or consistent development of character, and we shail 
find &most surprising succession of beautiful passages, unrivalled in 
sentiment and pathos, as well as in terseness, dignity, and picturesque 
vigor of language; in subtlety and power of passion, as well as in deli- 
cacy and strength of imagination ; and as perfect and various, in mo- 
len of verse, as the airy flights of Fletcher’s or Marlowe's mighty 


thing yt ourselves to quote a lyric, exquisite of the kind as any- 


If thou wilt ease thine heart 
ie = all its smart, 
en sleep, dear sleep; 
And not a penn dl = 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still aud deep, 
Sad soul until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow 
In eastern sky. : 
But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart 
Then die, dear, die; 
“Hin cenoe, sweeter, 
au on a rose bank to lie i 
With folded eye; pavtaing 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love's stars, thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 


We have condemned the plot, and shall not attempt to describe it in 
any detail. Its foundation appears to be the fact that a certain Duke 
in Silesia was once stabbed to death by his court fool ; and on this slight 
basis we have anaccumulated superstructure of wickedness, weakness, 
tenderness, and horror, such as Webster, Decker, or Tourneur would 
have rejoiced to raise. The leading idea is that of retribution. The 
Duke has gained his kingdom by murder, and becomes himself the vic- 
tim of captivity and treason. Isbrand, one of the brothers of his dead 
wife (whose father’s title he had usurped), is the fool of his court, hoard- 
ing purposes of vengeance; Wolfram, the other brother, had become 
his friend with the same dark design, but gradually abandons it as his 
affection for the Duke becomes real. The duke is iu captivity in Egypt 
when the drama opens, and is rescued by Wolfram; but a difference 
then arising about a girl, Sibylla, with whom both are in love, Wol- 
fram is slain by the false friend for whom he had made the most heroic 
sacrifices, and the subsequent action of the piece resolves itself into lit- 
tle more than the curse which thenceforward pursues the murderer. 
He returns to his kingdom in disguise to find his two sons, Adalmar and 
Athulf, grown up respectively to the most frightful excess of cruelty 
and of effeminacy; both engaged in conspiracies against him, lured on 
by Isbrand ; and both in love with Amala, the daughter of his viceroy, 
as he and Wolfram had been with Sibylla. Driven thus from his hopes 
of life to desires beyond the grave, he engages an Egyptian slave and ne- 
cromancer to re-animate his dead wife; but Wolfram is raised up in- 
stead of her, and the Duke’s torture made complete. Then, maddened 


which does not succee till after he has murdered his brother. Isbrand 
also meets a violent death; Amala dies; Sibylla is taken into Elysium 
by her former lover, Wolfram, now a spirit ; and in sterner mood, the 
same ghostly spirit returns to usher the Duke into his living tomb—the 
condition on which his supernatural compact had been made by the ne- 
cromancer. The stageis completely cleared. There are not even as few 
solitary survivors left to-bury the dead as in the Duchess of Malfi. 
But now let us show the reader in what noble, thoughtful, finished 
verses, these monstrous fancies are set forth. Here is the soliloquy in 
which the Duke first meditates the murder of his friend : 

Ha! What's this thought, 


by rivalry in love, his effeminate son makes an attempt to slay himself, | 





Shapeless and shadowy, that keeps wheeling round, 
Like a dumb creature that sees coming danger, 
And breaks its heart trying in vain to speak ? 
I know the moment; ’tis a dreadful one, 
. Which in the life of every one comes once : 
W hen, for the frighted hesitating soul, 
High heaven and luring sin with promises 
Bid and contend : oft the Sahoring opiris, 


O'ercome by the fair fascinating fiend, 


Gives her eteral heritage of life 

For one caress, for one triumphant crime.— 

Pitiful villain ! that dost long to sin. 

And dar’stnot. Shall I dream my soul is bathing 

In his reviving blood, yet lose my right, 

My only health, my sole delight on earth, 

For fear of shadows on a chapel wall 

In some pale painted Hell ? 

‘ Hush! How still, how full, how lightly 

I move since this resolve, about the place, 

Like to amurder-charged thunder cloud 

Lurking about the starry streets of night, 

Breathless and masked, 

O’er a still city sleeping by the sea. 
Before this there had been a meeting of Wolfram and Sibylla, in 
which their passion is avowed, and we have an exquigite picture of 
happy, eager, impatient love :— 

O come ! 
This talking is a pitiful invention : 
We'llleave it to the wretched. 

The subsequent dialogue of Wolfram and the Duke is also masterly 
The Duke bids his rival from his path in love, commends him to world- 
lier quests, and throws off his friendship from him— 

Speak thou no more of love, 
.No more of friendship here ; the world is open: 
I wish you life and merriment enough 
From wealth and wine, and all the dingy glory 
Fame doth reward those with, whose love-spurned hearts 
Hunger for goblin immortality. ; 
Live long, grow old, and honour crown thy hairs 
When they are pale and frosty as thy heart. 
—very fine is that expression—the dingy glory. 

But now comes Wolfram’s death. Sibylla is left alone; and, mourn- 
ing her lover, would persuade her senses that he is not dead, but ra- 
ther that he is 

No more excepted from Eternity. 

If he were dead | should indeed despair. 

Can Wolfram die? Aye, as the sun doth set : 
It is the earth that falls away from light ; 
Fixed iu the heavens, although unseen by us, 
The immortal life and light remains triumphant. 

She will sorrow, therefore, not for his death, but for her life: she 
will not wrong his memory by mourning it; but she will consecrate her 
being 

To that divinest hope, which none can know of 
Whe have not laid their dearest in the grave. 
The simplicity of his language is profoundly affecting ; and whenthe 
Duke tells them to 
Cover the coffin up. This cold, calm stare 
Upon familiar features is most dreadfal. 
we are reminded of the deep sentiment of that unrivalled line in Web- 
ster, 
Cover her face; miie eyes dazzle. She died young ! 

Also very beautiful, and most harmonious in verse, is the false friend's 

after-despair : 

I have lost that hope, 
For which alone lived. Henceforth my days 
Are purposeless ; there is no reason further 
Why I should be, or should let others be ; 
No motive more for virtue. for forbearance, 
Or anything that’s good. The hourly need, 
And the base bodily cravings, must be now 
The aim of this deserted human engine. 
Good may be in this world, but not for me : 
Gentle and noble hearts, but not for me: 
And happiness, and heroism, and glory, 
And love, but none for me. Let me then wander 
Amid their banquets, funerals, and weddings, 
Like one whose living spirit is Death's Angel. 

When the Duke returns to his dukedom, and finds his sons conspiring 
against him, he soliloquizes thus. How the language teems with 
thought! These are the passages that remind us most of Cyril Tour- 
neur: 





Rebellion, treason, parricidal daggers, 
This is the bark of the court dogs, that come 
Welcoming home their master. My sons too, 
Eveniny sons! O not sons, but contracts, 
Between my lust and a destroying fiend, 
Written in my dearest blood, whose date run out, 
They are become death warrants. . . . Nature’s polluted, 
There’s man in every secret corner of her, 
Doing damned wicked deeds. Thou art old, world, 
A hoary atheistic murderous star ; 
I wish that thou would’st die, or could’st be slain, 
Hell hearted bastard of the sun. 
O that the twenty coming years were over? 
Then should I[ be at rest, where ruined arches 
Shut out the troublesome unghostly day ; 
And idlers might be sitting on my tomb, 
Telling how I did die. 
He strives in vain to re-assure himself; 
“ How strange it is that I can live to-day; 
Nay look Jike other men, who have been sleeping 
On quiet pillows and not dream! Methinks 
The look of the world’s lie, a face made up 
O’er graves and fiery depths; and nothing’s true 
But what is horrible. of man could see 
The perils and diseases that he elbows, 
Each day he walks a mile ; which catch at him, 
Which fall behind and graze him as he passes ; 
Then would he know that Life’s single pilgrim, 
Fighting unarmed gst a th d soldiers. 
It is this infinite invisible 
Which we must learn to know, and yet to scorn, 
And, from the scorn of that, regard the world 
As from the edge of a far star. 
Equa!ly vain are the arguments employed by his viceroy, the father 
of Amala ; for when this sensible old man would remind him that the 
other world has its peace for the most wretched, and that the spirit of 
the wife he loved is there awaiting him, we have one of the most char- 
acteristic bursts in the play—full of those thoughts which, as Hamlet 
so finely says, are beyond ‘‘ the reaches of our souls.” 
Duke. Is this the silence 
That | commanded! Fool, thou say’sta lesson 
Out of some philosophic pedant’s book. 
I loved no desolate soul; she was a woman, 
W hose it I knew only through those limbs, 





Those r members thou dost dare despise; 
By whose exhaustless beauty, infinite love, 
Tracklesg expression only, I did learn 

That was aught yet viewless and eternal; 


Sincethey could come from such alone. Where is she 
Where shall I ever see her asshe was? 

With the sweet smile, she smiled only on me; 

With those eyes full of thoughts, none else could see 7 
When shall Tak that brow and lip with mine ? 

Hence with thy shadows! But her warm fair body, 
Where's that? There, mouldered to the dust, Old man, 
If thou dost dare to mock my ears again 

With thy ridiculous, ghostly consolation, 

T’ll send thee to the blessings thou dost speak of. 


For a reversé of this picture we turn to the arguments with which 
Wolfram’s spirit would draw away to death the living form he loved. 
ae Lady, you called me. 

Sibyl. 


I? 
Wolfr. The word was Comfort : 
A name by which the master, whose I am, 
Is named by many wise and many wretched, 
Will you with me to the place pe Bi sights are not; 
A shore of blessing, which disease doth beat 
Sea-like, and dashes those whom he would wreck 
Into the arms of Peace? Butah! what say I? 
You're young and must be merry in the world ; 
Have friends to envy, lovers to betray you; 
And feed young children with the blood of your heart, 
Till they have sucked up strength enough to break it. 
Poor woman! Art thou nothing but the straw 
Bearing a heavy poison, and, that shed, 
Cut down to be stampedon! But thou’rt i’th’ blade 
The green and milky sun-deceived grass : 
So stand till the scythe comes, take shine and shower, 
And the wind fell you gently. 
He returns to her earnest bidding in a later scene— 
Sibyl. Thou art come to fetch me ? 
It is indeed a proof of boundless love, 
Thatthou hast need of me even in thy bliss, 
I go withthee. O Death! | am thy friend, 
I struggle not with thee, I love thy state: 
Thou canst be sweet and gentle, be so now; 
And let me pass praying away ioto thee, 
As twilight still dues into starry night. 
Of the same gentle and exquisite beauty are such fancies as where the 
Egyptian slave says of her mistress sleeping that she is 
trying on a garb 
Which she must wear, sooner or later, long; 
’Tis but a warmer, lighter death. 
—where the same thought afterwards is repeated in another form by 
the villain of the poem, who speaks of his love for night and the soul’s 
solitude 
While half mankind 
Lie quiet in earth's shade and rehearse death. 
—where first and second love are compared ; 
Oft first love must perish; _ 
Like the poor snow-drop, boyish love of Spring, 
Born pale to die, and strew the path of triumph 
Before the imperial glowing of the rose, 
Whose passion conquers all. 
—where Sibylla, before her sorrow, is described by the Duke; 
When first I met her in the Egyptian prison, 
She was the rosy morning of a woman ; 
Beauty was rising, but the starry grace 
Of a calm childhvod might be seen in her. 
—where the girl who captivates the brothers, Amala, is described by 
the one as a 
joyous creature 
Whose life’s tirst leaf is hardly yet uncurled. yi 
—where, by his more imaginative brother, she is spoken of as not alone 
of all charms compact, but of beauty still radiating outware ; for, 
when she moves, you see, 
Like water from a crystal overfilled 
‘vesh beauty tremble out of her and lave 
Her fair pe to the ground. 
—and where, in the same description, the speaker eal n| on single 
graces of other beauties of the Court to exaggerate her ampler perfeo- 
tions, talks of some 
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slender hand 

Seen between harp strings gathering music from them. 
This poor Amala is about to be wedded to one of the brothérs, but her 
bridesmaids are too deeply interpenetrated with the spirit of the trage- 
dy to leave her with any fond illusions of happiness. 

Bridesm. Amala, night ; 

Thou’rt happy. In these high dai falhamen . 

It does the human heart much to think 

On deepest woe, which may be waiting for us, 

Mas! even in a marriage hour. ... Take this flower from me, 

(A white rose, fitting for a wedding gift), 

And lay it en your pillow. Pray to live 

So fair and innocently ; pray to die, 

Leaf after leaf, so softly. 

Soon the foreshadowed evil comes. She is to wed the warrior Adal- 

mar, and the courtier Athulf takes poison in despair. At this point 
the brothers have a striking encounter. . 


Athuif. The cup, 
I’ve drank myself immortal. 
Adaim. You are poisoned ! 
Athulf. Tamblessed, Adalmar, I’ve done’t myself. 


Tis nearly passed, for I begin to hear 

Strange, but sweet sounds, and the loud rocky dashing 
Of waves, where time into Eternity 

Fails over ruined worlds. The wind is fair, 

The boat is in the bay, 

And the fair mermaid-pilot calls away. 

Even at this instant, however, it falls to the lot of Athulf to learn 
that he might still have possessed the love of the girl for whose sup- 

lost love he has taken poison, and that his self inflicted death has 

t opened fortune to his brother: 

—And I am dying like a rat, 
And he shall drink his wine, twenty years hence, 
Beside his cherished wife, and poe 4 of me 
With a compassionate smile ! 

Yet again he is mistaken, and it is not poison after all. The Egypt- 
ian slave knew the effeminate youth, and had given but a sleeping po- 
tion. Very striking is this— 

Why, think you that I'd deal a benefit 

So precious to the noble as is death, 

To such a pampered darling of delight 

As he that shivers there? 
At times, too, this very weakness of spirit is made beautiful, as where 
Athulf tells his tempter that all the minutes of his life to come are 
‘sands of a great desert,” into which he finds himself ‘* banished bro- 
kenhearted.” ‘ 

Shakspeare has a fine expression of a man worn out with fatigue, 
that he could snore upon a flint; but it is hardly finer than Athulf’s 
character of his wild, restless, over active brother, Adalmar, that he 
is “‘ sore upon a couch.” Often, too, in the course of the play, we have 
such touches of grim humour as where Isbrand remembers to have 
seen Adalmar 

scratch out of life 
A blotted Moor. 
—or where he tells his courtier tool : 
To-morrow is the greatest fool I know, 
Excepting those who put their trust in him. 

But where he talks to his fellow-conspirator of their plot, Isbrand 
takes a yet higher flight— 

Now see you how this dragon egg of ours 
Swells with its ripening plot? Methinks I hear 
Snaky rebellion turning restless in it, 

And with its horny jaws scraping away 

The shell that hides it. 

So in the passage where he calls ivy “‘ that creeping darkness ;” and 
speaking of acompany of immortals, describes them as 

Oak-bound and laurelled heads, each man a country. 

Another fine specimen of these elemental thoughts and expressions 

is where the Egyptian slave speaks of 


those 
To whom life is as death to us; who were 
Ere our grey ancestors wrote history ; 
When these our ruined towers were in the rock ; 
Anc var great forests, which do feed the sea 
With storm-souled fleets, lay in an acorn’s cup ; 
When all was seed that now ig:dust— 
—where the Duke, on the eve of a disastrous meeting, finds it 
still and cold and nothing in the air 
But an old grey twilight, or of eve or morn, 
L know not which, dim as futurity, 
And sad and hoary as the ghostly past— 
—where the memory of his captivity breaks into that vivid picture of 
the horse of the desert: 
--.-thou, coy arrowy creature, 


Startest like sunrise up, and from thy mane 

Skaking abroad the dews of slumber, boundest 

With sparkling hoof along the scattered sands 

The livelong day in liberty and light. 
—where the enthusiast for Roman freedom relies on the eertainty of 
retribution : 

It will come; 

But when, I know not. Liberty, whose shade 

Attends, smiles still in patience, and that smile 

Melts tyrants down in time— 
—where Isbrand describes himself to Athulf as of a sort not given to 
affections; and counsels him, if he would wound his foe, to get swords 
that pierce the mind: 

let true hate 


Leap the flesh wall, or fling his fiery deeds 
I ~f the soul. A ag 
in, and finally, where Isbrand says of the banquet, while the 
revenge is coming nigh : 
Why, this is right: while men are here, 
They should keep close and warm and thick together, 
Mauy abreast. Our middle life is broad; 
But birth and death, the turnstiles that admit us 
On earth and off it, send us, one by one, 
A solitary walk. 

Earlier in the drama, the conspirators had fitly met and caroused in 
the churchyard—of whose emblems and types of mortality the writer is 
as fond as was ever his immortal predecessor, the parish clerk of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn. Isbrand is quite at home amid the yews and 
graves, and only grieves that the ghosts appear so coy to join their 
yon gr But we have not space to quote what we could have wished 
from extraordinary scene. 

The reader will have observed throughout our extracts the invaria- 
bly happy use of the best phrases ; and often we have that employment 
fame suggesting subtle analogies of feeling and thought, painting 
at once a picture and a passion, in which Shakspeare is fond of indulg- 
ing. We could multiply instances, and at least we must give the ing - 
nious one at the opening of the poem, where the exultant slave, de- 
scribing the unconscious service done them by the Lion in the desert, 
and the wine obtained by his means, exclaims, 

Long live the Lion! we'll drink his tawny health. 

Undoubtedly some of the most complete and striking passages are 
aw mo mouth of Isbrand. How fine is this where he speaks of 


O Lie, O Lie, O lovely lady Lie, 
They told me that thou art the devil's daughter. 
Then thou art greater than thy father, Lie: 
For while he mopes in Hell, thou queen’st it bravely, 
Ruling the earth under the name of Truth— 
-how grand the intensity with which he breathes out his hatred : 
And, see that Duke ! 
My life is hate of him ; and, when I tread 
His neck into the grave, I shall, methinks, 
Fall into ashes with the mighty joy, 
Or be transformed into a winged star : 
That will be all eternal heaven distilled 
Down to one thick rich minute. This sounds madly, 
But I am mad when [I remember him. 
—and, finer than all, the gloomy and daring spirit with which he apos- 
trophizes vengeance to sustain his terrible purpose : 
But I will turn my bosom now to thee, 
Brutus, thou saint of the avenger’s order : 
Refresh me with thy spirit, or pour in 
Thy whole great pn Isbrand, thou tragic fool, 
Cheerup. Art alone? WHY 80 SHOULD BE 
CREATORS AND DESTROYERS. 
The whole range of the Elizabethan drama has nota finer expression 
than that—nor indeed does any single work of the period, out of Shak. 


—and 
hour of 


i 








re, exhibit so many rich and precious bars of golden verse, side by 

side with such poverty and misery of character and plot, as we have 

thus drawn out into our for the pleasure of the reader. Nothing 

can be meaner than the deste. nothing grander than the execution. 

But it has been rather our object to show how great the writing is in 

this particular instance, than to venture upon that general critical 
ound which would take in nearly the whole compass of the elder 
noglishedrama. 

e must frankly say, in conclusion, that we are not acquainted with 
any living author who could have written the Fool's Tragedy, and 
though the publication is unaccompanied by any hint of authorship, we 
believe that we are correct in stating it to be a posthumous production 
of the author of the Bride’s Tragedy, Mr. Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
Speaking o1 the latter production, now more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago (Mr. Beddoes was then, we believe, a student at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, anda minor), the Edinburgh Review ventured upon a 
prediction of future fame and achievement for the writer, which an ill- 
chosen and ill-directed subsequent career unhappily intercepted and 
baffled. But in proof of the noble natural gifts which suggested such 
anticipation, the production before us remains; and we may judge to 
what extent a more steady course and regular cultivation would have 
fertilised a soil, which, neglected and uncared for, has thrown out such 
a glorious growth of foliage and fruit as this. —Eraminer. 





THE GOOD GOVERNOR. 


The following flattering tribute applies to Lieut.-Col. Reid,C.B-., R- E., the ac- 
complished author of the “ Theory of Storms.”—Ed. Alb. 

In a region where favourable latitude and tempering sea-breezes 
combine to produce perpetual summer, lie “the still vexed Bermoo- 
thes,’ the Bermuda of modern navigators, where one-half of the year 
is the fitting seed-time for plants of the tropical, and the other half of 
the temperate zones. These islands, discovered to us by a shipwreck, 
with one exception, our oldest colony, offer a miniature copy of the in- 
stitutions of the parent state. 

About twenty square miles of surface, consisting of one island thirty 
miles long by two broad, and a half-dozen aides-de-camp sort of islets, 
support a population rather less numerous, and considerably less 
wealthy, than that of the City of Canterbury; and enjoy the dignity 
of a capital, with two thousand inhabitants; of a Governor and Vom- 
mander-in Chief, who takes his seat on ‘‘the throne” when opening 
the Bermovthean Parliament; of a Council or a miniature House of 
Lords, and a Representative Assembly of thirty-six members, forming 
a miniature House of Commons. They had formerly an Archdeacon, 
but, by one of those extraordinary decisions that occasionally originate 
in high quarters, the Archdeacon has been metamorphosed into a Bish- 
op of Newfoundland, whom the Bermudians never see, although they 
still have the honour of paying the salary of the late Archdeacon. 

Formerly Bermuda, like Virginia, from which it was an offshovt, was 
a slave colony, and grew tobacco. But tobacco would not pay, and 
every Bermudian, being born within a mile of the water, was bred 
amphibious, Capital cedar for ship-building grows on the hills, and 
harbours are ail around to receive the craft when built. So it came 
to pass, that the ‘‘Mudian” clippers became plentiful all over the 
neighbouring seas, and took a large share of the carrying trade between 
our American colonies and the West Indies. Even when a large slice 
of these said colonies had struggled into the Republic of the United 
States, the ’Mudians continued to do a good stroke of sea-faring busi- 
ness. 

The whales abounded in the neighbouring seas, and every ’Mudian 
took to handling the oar, the lance, or the harpoon, at a time of life 
when other children were driving hoops, or riding rocking-horses. 

It was the natural result of these handy occupations in so limited a 
space, that the whole population, with the exception of that supported 
by the expenditure of the garrison, was occupied in building, or rig- 
ging, or manning, or loading, vessels of some kind, if not whaling or 
fishing. White or black, they were all sailors and sea-faring to aman, 
almost toa woman. The real mermaid still lingers round Bermuda’s 
coast. Breechless babies swaggered along with a mixture of long and 
short steps in true jack-tar style. Bermudian young ladies directed 
their inaids to let out a reef ina petticoat, and officers driving tandem 
were bid ‘* put yer helm down,” by native guides. 

There are no records to show when first in Bermuda sea-faring arts 
began to devour all others; certain it is that just as the manufacture 





of glass and porcelain, purple dye, and other signal utilities and orna- 
ments have been more than once discovered, lost, and re-discovered, 
so were agriculture and horticulture in the year 1839 of the islands of 
‘ow sagen spring, among the lost arts. If in that year some convulsion 
ad for ever separated them from external communications, the pro- 
cess of food-growing among a British race would have been left as rude 
in theory, more imperfect in practice, than among the New Zealanders 
or South Sea Islanders. 
There were in that year two persons in the islands who could plough, 
but they didnot. Haymaking and mowing was a theory learned in 
books, just as curiousinquirers in Lancashire may have read of cotton 
cultivation. As for the state of gardening, it was about parallel with 
British gardening in the time of Queen Bess, who used to send to Hol- 
land for a salad. 

So there was neither corn nor hay, and very little fruit, of the worst 
quality. A sort of bitter orange-tree abounded through the islands. 
Inquisitive strangers asked ‘ Why not graft or bud sweet oranges 
on these luxuriant stocks, or why not sow sweet seeds?” But the na- 
tives were positive that buds would not take, and seeds would not 

row. 
Such was Bermuda in 1839; somewhat depressed in its fishing, whal- 
ing, ship-building, sea-carrying commerce, by the competition of New 
Brunswick and the United States. Although less affected than the 
sugar-growing islands by negro emancipation, still whites, who had 
lived easily although barely by hiring out a few black artisans, were 
reduced to sore straits. 

It was in this year there arrived anew Governor. He travelled the 
length and breadth ofhis islands, and found all green and all barren ; 
a light, but fertile soil, bearing fine timber, and luxuriant weeds. 
Round the government -house was a waste of eight acres, within sight 
agreat swamp. According to popular opinion, Colonial Governors are 
gentlemen of broken fortunes, and strong political connections, who 
endure temporary evils for the sake of future ease and dignity. 

At any rate, among military martinet Governors ; naval bashaw Go- 
vernors ; didactic despatch-writing Governors; Governors landing with 
crotchets all ready-cut and dry; Governors who support the Royal 
Prerogative by quarrelling with all their subjects, and Governors 
whose whole soul is in quiet and domestic economy, the popular Gover- 
nor, the wise, conciliating Governor, is indeed a rare bird. Accord- 
ing to stereotyped precedent, our Bermoothean Governor ought to have 
first sat down and written a flaming despatch home, painting the misery 
of the island, detailing his plans, and asking for money. Next heshould 
have filled up a scheme on a scale large enough to satisfy the ideas of a 
Paxton in horticulture, or a Smith of Deanston in agriculture, and ap- 
=~ to his little parliament for a vote, in order to make a garden for 

imself, and a model farm for his own amusement and the benefit of 
the islanders. 

But it happened that our “ good” Governor as he was afterwards 
called with good reason, was not a stereotyped Governor, so that the 
people he was sent to rule became happy andprosperous. He cared not 
to become either rich or famous. Therefore, all his proceedings were 
on a humble, commonplace scale. Seeing that the climate was admir- 
ably adapted for oranges ; which, if of good quality, would afford a 
valuable export, he sent for slips and seeds of the best kinds. 

In front of Government House stands a bitter citron-tree : on this, 
With his own hands, he budded a sweet orange. The bud, contrary to 
all Bermudian opinions, sprouted, and grew, and flourished. After the 
living example of the Governor's tree, it became a fashion—a rage—to 
bud sweet oranges ; so by this simple and short cut an horticultural re- 
Volution was effected. Still working out the maxim that example is 
better than precept, our good Governor beat up for gardener recruits, 
accepting those who knew a little as well as those who knew nothing, 
but were willing tolearn. With theiraid, and at his own expense, the 
eight acres of waste round his residence, Mount Langton, were conver- 

ed into a pleasure-ground, adorned with plants and shrubs of the tro- 
pical and temperate zones, which he threw open freely to the inhabi- 
tants without distinction of colour. ; 

The next step was to drain the great marsh, the Langton Marsh, and 
grow hay upon it, so as to give the Bermudians a hint on the oddness 
of importing hay, while fine grassland lay waste. Two men whocould 
plough were discovered, and pupils put under their hands; at the same 
time ploughs were imported. aving, out of his own pocket, offered 
prizes for garden flowers and vegetables, for corn and hay, for the best 

loughman, and the best scytheman, the performances of these two 





ing as wonderful to the islanders as skating to an Indian prince, or 





UE cee 
wine-making to a Yorkshireman, the Local Parliament willj 
other prizes for the same pameee. tingly voted 

It would take up too much time to detail all the good Governor’ 
efforts—by example, by instruction. by rewards, by distribution e 
books, and by the promotion of industrial schools, to educate the + 
ing generation of Bermuda in useful, civilising arts. - 

A grand holiday, held in May, 1846, showed that these efforts had 
not been without pleasant and practical results. 

Mount Langton and all the pleasure-grounds created under the 
sonal inspection and at the expense of the good Governor, were crowded 
with a noisy happy population, of all ranks, all ages, and all colo 
black, white, and brown, assembled to enjoy and celebrate ihe ro 
stock of the revived Industry of the islands. Not equal in variet y 
the great Parisian Exposition, nor in quality to the Royal Agrioulty 1 
Shows, it was still an era in the history of the colony. = 

The Queen’s representative did not grudge to give up for the occasion 
his private domain, as that was the best site in the Island. Amid th 
luxuriant shrubs and gorgeous tropical flowers, the gay groups wander. 
ed: sweetly the sounds of the .7>— band intermingled with 
the shouts and whip-crackings of the contending ploughmen ag the 
turned up the brown furrows of long neglec soil, and with th, 
switehing of twenty-five scythemen exhibiting their newly acquired 
skill on the drained pasture of Langton Marsh. Below lay the ship. 
ping in the harbour, and far beyond the Fae purple ocean was dotted 
over with the cloud-like canvas of the famous ’Mudian craft. Almost 
at once—one glance—it was possible to take in a view of the pursuits of 
old and young Bermuda. Government House was closed ;--to have en. 
tertained the thousands who had assembled (beyond the needful sup- 
ply of cold water found in huge jars and tubs im every shady place, a 
provision so grateful under a tropical sun,) was impossible; to have 
entertained a part—an exclusive few—on such an occasion, would have 
been contrary to the Governor’s principles ; so for that day all personal 
attendants were enabled to share in the universal holiday. 

In due time after the ploughing and mowing matches, came the com- 
petition in turnips, strawberries, potatoes, dahlias, barley, potherbs 
flax, and cabbages, and the parading and comparison'of horse-colts, ass- 
colts, calves, heifers, bulls, sows, and boars. 

Now, before the advent of this reforming Governor, the Bermudians 
had been accustomed to no other competition than that of sailing or 
cricket matches or steeple-chases ; to no other exhibition than military 
reviews ; all excellent in their way, but now usefully varied by a kind 
of competition that brought new comforts to every cottager. 

Years have elapsed since the day of this well-remembered f?te. But 
the good Governor is still affectionately remembered. The Bermudians 
love to show passing strangers the sweet orange-tree on Mount Lang- 
ton which still blooms a green and golden monument of plain, practi- 
cal, kind-hearted common sense. And this sketch of a remote and in- 
significant dependency has been thought worth telling for the benefit, 
not only of colonial Governors, but of well-meaning reformers in all 
parts of the world. If we would do good we must not be content with 
mere talk, we must not disdain to commence at our own doors by bud- 
ding—a sweet orange on a bitter citron —Household Words. 





LORD MANSFIELD. 


Conclusion. 


Upon the 8th day of November, 1756, Murray was sworn in before 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and created a peer by the title of Baron 
Mansfield, of Mansfield, in the county of Notting am, and three days 
afterwards he sat for the first time in the Court of King’s Bench. 
‘Over that great court,” says Lord Brougham, ‘‘ he presided for 30 
years, and his administration of its functions during that long period 
shed a lustre alike upon the tribunal and the judge.” During that 
period, too, but two cases occurred in which his opinion was not unani- 
mously adopted by his brethren ; and of the many thousand judgments 
which he pronounced but two were reversed. In all his time no bill 
of exceptions was ever tendered to his direction, and ‘all suitors san- 
guine in their belief of being entitled to succeed” were eager to bring 
their causes to be tried before him. There were drawbacks to Mur- 
ray’s complete success in the House of Commons ; there were qualities 
which he lacked whilst practising at the bar. Mansfield wanted no- 
thing te make up the perfect portrait ofa British judge. In the Legis- 
lature he was helpless in attack; and both in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords he exhibited on more M One occasion a 
want of moral courage as humiliating to his as it proved profit. 
able to his foes ; pri bar, learned and able though he always was, 

et wary circumspection even there cramped his powers and deprived 
him of the transcendant reputation which other advocates have earned. 
On the bench there was nei her fear nor hesitation, neither undue cau- 
tion nor lack of energy, to impede his great intelligence. There he sat, 
as above the common passions of humanity, surveying its doings with 
a mind unobscured by prejudice, as wide in its grasp as it was masculine 
in capability. His clearness of apprehension, his peertenity of state- 
ment, his perfect self-command, his vast knowledge of every kind, 
were amongst the least of his qualifications for his high station. More 
pre-eminently than all were his heroic and almost chivalrous devotion 
to the judicial office; his stern and unflinching love of justice, as dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ the puny technicalities of an obscure walk ;” his su- 
periority to the favours of the great or to the clamours of the many, 
and his unquestioned spotless integrity. During a portion of his length- 
ened judicial career Lord Mansfield held a seat in the Cabinet, but no- 
body thought of questioning the purity of his judgment on that account. 
Towards the close of his judicial life Lord George Gordon was tried for 
inciting the rioters who set fire to Lord Mansfield’s house and destroyed 
his property. Lord Mansfield was the presiding judge on that memor- 
abe occasion, and it was upon his exposition of the law of high treason 
to the jury, and after his summing up, that Lord George Gordon was 
acquitted. 

«* The benefits conferred by this accomplished judge upon the Court 
and upon its suitors,” says one of his biographers— 

“ Were manifold and substantial. He began by at once so regulating the dis- 
tribution of the business, as to remove all uncertainty of the matters which should 
be taken up each day, and to diminish both the expense, and the delay, and the 
confusion of former times. He restored to the whole bar the privilege of movin 
in turn, instead of confining this to the last day of the term. He almost abolishe 
the tedious and costly practice of having the same case argued several times over, 
restricting such rehearings to questions of real difficulty and adequate importance. 
The benefits conferred upon the country were far greater. Burke, once quoting 
an argument of Solicitor-General Murray, said that “ the ideas of Murray go to 
the growing melioration of the law by making its liberality keep pace with the de- 
mands of justice and the actual concerns of the world—not restricting the infinitely 
diversified occasions of men and the rules of natural justice within artificial cir- 
cumscriptions, but conforming our jurisprudence to the growth of our commerce 
and of our empire.” 


The statement is just, and a finer panegyric it were impossible to 
write. Our limits, unfortunately, enable us only to indicate the 
achievements of Chief Justice Mansfield ; but such indications must be 
given, however briefly. He found the common law of England a re- 
proach, and, according to Professor Story, ‘‘ he put England, America, 
and the whole civilized world under the deepest obligations” by the 
permanent improvement which he effected in the system. During the 
reign of George II. England had become the greatest manufacturing 
pm commercial country in the world, but her jurisprudence had, in 
the meanwhile, made no provision whatever for the regulation of com- 
mercial dealings. When questions arose affecting purchases and sales, 
the affreightment of ships, marine insurances, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, it was impossible to decide them; there were no 
cases to refer to, no treatises to consult. Lord Mansfield grappled 
with the difficulty and overcame it. His judicial decisions suppli 
the deficiencies of law and became themselves law. His mode of proce- 
dure was as philosophical as it was bold. From every case that came 
before him he extracted a general principle of universal application, 
and availed himself of it not only to rule the particular case under con- 
sideration, but to serve as a guide in all similar cases hereafter ; and 
he would enlarge upon the principle thus brought out until, as his 
contemporaries declare, all listeners were lost in admiration at the 
strength and stretch of his understanding. Lord Campbell tells us that 
the common law of England which Lord Mansfield had to administer 
upon his elevation to the bench, “ was a system admirably adapted to 
the condition of England in the Norman and early Plantagenet reigns, 
whence it sprang up.” As high an authority in America declares 
that 

“ Wherever commerce shall extend its social influences, wherever justice shall 
be administered by enlightened and liberal rules, wherever contracts shall be ex- 

unded upon the eternal principles of right and wrong, wherever moral delicacy 
and judicial refinement shall be infused, into the municipal code, at once to > 
suade men to be houest and to keep them so; wherever the intercourse of eco 
shall aim at something more elevated than that grovelling spirit of barter in which 
meanness, and avarice, and fraud strive for the mastery over ignorance, credulity, 
and folly, the name of Lord Mansfield will be reverenced, not only for adapting 
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o but for furnishing forever great laws 
justice to the whole family of man.” 

In 1760 oy II. ascended the throne, and Mansfield became & 
member of the Cabinet, of which Bute was at the head. Ten years 
afterwards the Chief Justice prudently withdrew from the intimate 
connexion with the Government, into which he ought never to have 
entered, and seven years before his retirement the brief, though mag- 
nificent authority of Bute, had been shattered to ieces, and the Minis- 
ter himself disgraced. But, although Cabinet Councils were hence- 
forward held without the Chief Justice, Lord Mansfield in his placein 
Parliament stood by the Government, and vigorously defended them 

inst a virulent Opposition. Pitt, ‘* blasting his character,” accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, *‘ for the sake of a paltry annuity and a long- 
necked peeress,” had followed his ancient rival into the House of Lords, 
and by this suicidal act given Mansfield an immense advantage. Chat- 
ham, eager enough to tie his victim to the stake, was doomed to bitter 
disappointment in an arena utterly unfitted for the exercise of his pe- 
culiar powers. The atmosphere of the House of Peers, admirably suited 
to the calm dignity and sublime moderation of Mansfield, proved too 
often nipping frost to the burning declamation of the man whose very 
look cou i oeeee a more popular assembly, and whose words oftener than 
once had inspired it with the noblest sentiments. It was not in the 
House of Lords that at this period of his history Lord Mansfield found 
his most dangerous opponent. A secret enemy had arisen in the out- 
3ide world amongst the people, one even more unscrupulous than Chat- 
bam in his animosity ; one who revelled in his questionable privileges 
of striking in the dark, and who justified abuse that knew no mercy, 
and acknowledged no law, by reiterated and fervid appeals to God and 
his country. The moral courage of Marray had once given way in the 
House of Commons, when Pitt, speaking doggers to him, and suddenly 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Judge Festus trembles, he shall hear me apother day,” 
quietly sat down. But the suffering was nothing compared with the 
torture his weakness underwent beneath the repeated inflictions of the 
unsparing Junius. ‘ . 

Towards the close of the year 1769 Junius sent forth his celebrated 
letter to the King, for the publication of which criminal informations 
were laid against Woodfall, as well as against Almon and Miller, who 
immediately reprinted the libel. ‘‘ Rex v. Almon” was the first case 
brought to trial, and the jury found a general verdict of guilty. The 
defence set up in the trial against Woodfa)1 was, that the letter was not 
libellous. The part which Lord Mansfield took is well known. He 
contented that 

“ All the jury bad to consider was, whether the defendant had published the let- 
ter setout in the information, and whether the inuendos, imputing a particular 
meaning to particular words, as that ‘the K——’ meant His Majesty King George 
IIL, but that they were not to consider whether the publication was ‘false and 
malicious,’ these being mere formal words, and that whether the letter was libel- 
lous or innocent was a pure question of law, upon which the opinign of the Court 
might be taken by a demurrer, or a motion in arrest of judgment.” 

The jury retired, and after some hours’ deliberation returned a verdict 
of “Guilty of the printing and publishing only.” The attempt of 
Lord Mansfield to withdraw the cognizance of the question of libel from 
the jury to vest it in the Court, contrary, as it unquestionably was, 
both to liberty and law, had high authorities for its justification, and 
was supported by the unanimous opinion of the judges who sat at his 
side. Posterity will acquit the otherwise upright judge of the moral 
obliquity of which his living enemies, with regard to this proceeding, 

ronounced him guilty, and for which Junius would have crushed the 
Bhier Justice, had his ability been equal to his will. 

It behoves the present generation to approach the lucubrations of 
the redoubted Junius in a spirit of enlightened discrimination. We must 
bear in mind that the poisoned arrows of the unseen combatant were 
discharged at a period peculiarly favourable for the exercise of his des- 
tructiveskill; whenstartling invective was in fashion; when the merce- 
nary acts of the foremost public man excused, if they did not justify, 
wholesale and unreflecting chastisement; when the public press was 
in its earliest infancy, and public writers had not yet educated the 
audience whose good sense now holds the libertinism of even the public 
censor in check, and provides its own best remedy against the crimes or 
follies of the pen. Junius but imitated the example of his betters 
when he fastened upon a foe, guilty or innocent, and heaped upon his 
head every hen yp term a heated imagination could apply. A 
statesman’s policy had but to be inconvenient to his adversary in order 
to prove the Minister ‘ hateful,” ‘‘ execrable,” “‘ abominable,” ‘‘ wick- 
ed,” a traitor to his country, and a conspirator against the liberties of 
the people. Pitt honoured Walpole with such vituperation, and when 
Walpole went out, and Carteret came in without Pitt, the same ex- 

ive language was transferred by the illustrious commoner from 
iaister to Minister, as though no virtue could possibly be found in 
any Government without his presence. When Junius affected to regard 
Lord Mansfield as the incarnation of all that is odious in humanity, his 
praise of Lord Chatham knew no bounds ; yet it is well known that un- 
der another disguise Junius dealt far severer blows against the patriot 
than he ever inflicted upon a man born, as he says, to abet despotism 
in its hateful attempts to trample upon the poe rights. Nothing 
can be more inconsistent than the accusations brought by Junius against 
Lord Mansfield. In one and the same breath he charges him with as- 
suming an arbitrary power of doing right; so that if he does wrong it 
lies only between him and his conscience, and with condescending to 
evasive, indirect courses, in the temper of aquibbler. Now the Chief 
Justice is something more than a lawyer, now considerably less. At 
one moment he is setting common law at defiance, at another he is 
twisting the law to the purposes of corruption, and taking refuge be- 
hind the forms which he is expressly charged with heosteally setting at 
defiance. Had Lord Mansfield been less timorous, Junius might have 
been less daring. At the close ofone of his letters the reckless assail- 
ant writes, ‘‘ Beware how you indulge the first emotions of your re- 
sentment. This paper is delivered to the world, and cannot be recall- 
ed. The prosecution of an innocent printer cannot alter facts nor re- 
fute arguments. Do not furnish me with further materials against 
ourself.” Another venomous diatribe ends with a similar threat. 
are ‘‘ to represent this charge as a contempt of the authority of the 
House of Peers, ani move their Lordships to censure the publisher of 
this paper, and I affirm that you support injustice by violence; that 
you are guilty of & heinous aggravation of your offence, and that you 
contribute your utmost to promo‘e, on the part of the highest court of 
judicature, a positive denial of justice to the nation!” Junius traded 
— the invincible infirmity of a judge, who might have been destroy- 
: by his weakness had he not been upheld by his unsullied purity and 
‘ame. 

The attacks of Junius were not without effect on Parliament. A 
motion was made in the House of Commons for “a committee to en- 
quire into the proceedings of the judges in Westminster Hall, particu- 
larly in cases relating to the liberty of the press.”” In the House of 
Lords, Lord Chatham and Lord Camden re-echoed the charges of the 
House of Commons, and while the latter warned noble lords how they 
received the opinions in that House of the ‘most experienced law- 
yers” upon questions of law, the former, in his accustomed style, 
threatened to ring again and again “ the alarm-bell of liberty,” until 
he “ could rouse the people to a proper sense of their injuries.” Stung 
by persecution, Lord Mansfield suffered himself to be betrayed into an 
Unaccountable error. Intimating one day that he had something of 
importance to bring to the notice of the House, he moved that their 
Lordships should be summoned to receive the communication. The ap- 

inted day arrived, and the attendance of peers was unusually large. 
ord Mansfield rose amidst profound and anxious silence. Lord Chat- 
ham and Lord Camden ha calumniated the judges, and they were 
the | ind doubt to be the objects of a vote of censure. Nothing of 
the kind. Lord Mansfield simply informed the House that he had left 
——— with the clerk-assistant, containing the judgment of tha Court 
t the = oe in the case of ‘* the King against Woodfall,” and then, 
4 e ast = ment of every one, resumed his seat. Lord Camden rose 
an len ee Li whether the noble lord intended hereafter to found any 
motion on his paper? Lerd Mansfield answered ‘* No,” and the House 
proceeded to other business, The very next day Lord Camden resumed 
_ subject. : ue regarded the conduct of the Chief Justice as a chal- 
Fe tay poe Meena’ peepee at once accepted it. In direct contradic- 
; ; : 
of England. He had conaihened ~_ a pememne was a oy pe 
found it very intelligible. a ee See 
noble and learned lord, to which he requi i 
: "1.8 : - required categorical answers, that 
ee rte anes Cine precisely the points they had to discuss. 
pw Anggregpar vomited, and Lord Mansfield, instead of meeting 
em, ‘‘ with most abject soothings.” : : 
sane : : gs, as Horace Walpole gleefully says, 
cone Pn gt ap ye » Lord Camden.” He had the maser: 
or the noble and learned } F F 
ever courted his esteem in return. He ray thus attacked him, and had 
from his candour. 


in his own 


which he found to the eulgoneias of his own —; 


‘ounded upon everlasting truth 


He had not expected this treatmeat 
© would not answer interrogatories. 


It was unfair; hb 





The reply was a signal for relentless torment. Not a Peer in 
on his behalf. Distressed by his Lord Mansfield sat down, re- 
mained still, and in sheer pity for their prey the dogs were called off. 

In 1778 Lord Chatham died, and from the departure of the great 
commoner until his own decease Lord Mansfield occupied a more con- 
spicuous place as a judge than as a politician in the public eye. He 
continued to display upon the bench, as heretofore, the keenest percep- 
tion, a resolute obedience to the dictates of justice, high incorruptibili- 
ty, great learning, and thorough self-devotion to his beloved and cho- 
sen occupation. He has been largely accused of favouring, in his ear- 
ly manhood, the designs of the Pretender, yet, from the beginning to 
the close of his public life, his fidelity to the reigning family could not 
be called in question. He has been charged with gratifying preroga- 
tive at the expense of law, yet the liberty of the law was never more 
a. the rights of the subject were never more secure, than during 

is long tenure of the judicial office. He has been stigmatised by Ju- 
nius as an oppressor of men’s consciences, yet no man of his time re- 
gulated his conduct with a stricter regard to the humanising principle 
of religious toleration. Had Lord Mansfield been feithless to the peo- 
ple his death would never have been regarded as an irreparable loss by 
the whole country; had he been a bigot, the world would never have 
lost the treasures which it is said were consumed in the house burnt to 
the ground by zealous Protestants eager to take the life as well as to 
destroy the goods of Lord Mansfield, for no other reason than that he 
chose to hold the scales of justice fairly and steadily between Protest- 
ant and Catholic. 

In his 821 year, having been absent scarcely a diy from court, Lord 
Mansfield retired to Tunbridge Wells for the benefit of his health. The 
year following he resigned his office. For six years longer he lived in 
dignified retirement, occupying himselfin his garden, or refreshing his 
mind with the works that had charmed aninstructed his youth. To 
the last he retained his memory, and dying, without a pain at the close 
of the century, the man who had spent his happiest evenings with Pope 
was destined to listen to all the horrors of the French Revolution, in 
common with thousands living at the present hour. Lord Mansfield’s 
death was mourned as a national calamity ; his remains were deposited 
in Westminster Abbey, and they lie close to those of the Karl of Chat- 
ham. After the stormy conflict of a glorious life the two schoolboy 
rivals lie side by side in silent and everlasting repose. 

We have feebly stated the one great deformity of Lord Mansfield’s 
character; his quailing before Lord Camden is but a solitary instance 
of the fault that tarnished his otherwise brilliant career. When we 
have said that the Chief Justice acted unconstitutionally in continuing 
in the Cabinet whilst he held the judicial office, and that, admitted to 
the friendship and confidence of his Sovereign, he did not scruple to ex- 
ercise power without official responsibility, we have confessed to the 
most serious offences with which he ischargeable. It is nut, however, 
to dwell upon those blemishes of true greatness, or to indulge in idle 
panegyric, that we have occupied so large ds seageay of valuable space, 
and intermixed with the living doings of to-day one striking record of 
the buried past. The life of Lord Mansfield is nothing to us if it yields 
no profitable instruction and contains no element of usefulness for the 
generation to whom our labours are addressed. Is it wholly unneces- 
sary to place at this moment before the bar of England so noble a mo- 
del for imitation—so sublime an ideal for serious contemplation as that 
ofered in the person of the Earl of Mansfield? Is it impertinent to 
warn our lawyers that, without confirmed habits of industry, temper- 
ance, self-subjugation, unsul lied honour, vast knowledge, enlightened 
and lofty views of their difficult yet fascinating profession, and a love 
of the eternal principles of truth and justice, incompatible with mean- 
ness and degrading practice, true eminence is impossible, and imperish- 
able renown not to be obtained? Never,at any other period of our history, 
has it been so necessary to urge upon the students of the law the ex- 
ample of their worthiest predecessors. The teudency of the age is to 
lower, not to elevate, the standard set up by our ancestors for the at- 
tainment of pre-eminence. That our giants may not be stunted in their 
growth—that the legal stock may not hopelessly degenerate—Chief 
Justice Campbell does well to impress upon his brethren the patient 
and laborious course—the high and admirable qualities—by which 
Chief Justice Mansfield secured his greatness and his fame. 





THE FORCE OF FEAR. 


At the close of the winter of 1825-25, about dusk in the afternoon, 
just as the wealthy dealers in the Palais-Royal at Paris were about 
lighting their lamps and putting up their shutters (the practice of the 
major part of them at nightfall), a well-known money changer sat be- 
hind his counter alone, surrounded by massive heaps of silver and 
gold, the glittering and sterling currency of all the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. He had well-nigh closed his operations for the day, and was en. 
joying in anticipation the prospect of a good dinner. Between the 
easy-chair upon which he reclinelin perfect satisfaction, and the door 
which opened into the north side of the immense quadrangle of which the 
splendid edifice above-mentioned is composed, arose a stout wire partition, 
reaching nearly to the ceiling, and resting upon the counter, which tra- 
versed the whole length of the room. Thus he was effectually cut offfrom 
all possibility of unfriendly contact from any of his occasional visitors ; 
while a small sliding-board that ran in and out under the wire parti- 
tion served as the medium of his peculiar commerce. Upon this & re- 
received every coin, note, or draft —_— for change; and having 
first carefully examined it, returned its value, by the same conveyance, 
in the coin of France, or indeed of any country required. Behind him 
was a door communicating with his domestic chambers, and in the mid- 
dle of the counter was another, the upper part of which formed a por- 
tion of the wire partition above described. 

The denizen of this little chamber had already closed his outer shut- 
ters, and was just on the point of locking up his doors and retiring to 
his repast, when two young men entered. They were evidently Ital- 
ians, from their costume and peculiar dialect. Had it been earlier in 
the day, when there would have been sufficient light to have discerned 
their features and expression, it is probable that our merchant would 
have defeated their plans, for he was well skilled in detecting the to- 
kens of fraud or design in the human countenance. But they had cho- 
sen their time too appropriately. One of them, advancing towards the 
counter, demanded change in French coin for an English sovereign, 
which he laid upon the sliding-board and passed through the wire par- 
tition. The money-changer rose immediately, and having ascertained 
that the coin was genuine, returnedits proper equivalent by the custo- 
mary mode of transfer. The Italiansturned as if to leave the apart- 
ment, when he who had received the money suddenly dropped the sil- 
ver, as though accidentally, upon the floor. As it was now nearly 
dark, it was scarcely to be expected that they could find the whole of 
the pieces without the assistance of a light. This the unconscious mer- 
chant hastened to supply; and unlocking, without suspicion, the door 
of the partition between them, stooped with a candle over the floor in 
search of the lost coin. In this position the unfortunate man was im- 
mediately assailed with repeated stabs from a poniard, and he at 
length fell, after a few feeble and ineffectual struggies, senseless, and 
apparently lifeless, at the feet of his assassins. 

A considerable time elapsed ere, by the fortuitous entrance of a 
stranger, he was discovered in this dreadful situation; when it was 
found that the assassins, having first helped themselves to an almost 
incredible amount of money, had fled, without anything being left by 
which a clue might have been obtained to their retreat. 

The unfortunate victim of their rapacity and cruelty was, however, 
not dead. Strange as it may appear, although he had received up- 
wards of twenty wounds, several of which plainly showed that the dag- 





He begged to propose four questions to the ! 


ger had been driven to the very hilt, he survived; andina few months 
; after the event, was again to be seen in his long-accustomed place at 
| the changer’s board. In vain had the most diligent search been made 
| by the military police of Paris for the perpetrators of this detestable 


deed. The villains had eluded all inquiry and investigation, and would 
‘in all probability have escaped undiscovered with their booty but for 
a mutually-cherished distrust of each other. Upon the first and com- 
plete success of their plan, the question arose, how to dispose of their 
enormous plunder, amounting to more than one hundred thousand 
pounds, earful of the researches of the police, they dared not retain 
it at their lolgings. To trust a third party with their secret was not 
to be thought of. At length, after long and anxious deliberation, they 
agreed to conceal the money outside the barriers of Paris until they 
' should have concocted some safe plan for transporting it to their own 
country, This they accordingly did, oo the treasure under a 
tree about a mile from the Barriére d’Enfer. ut they were stili as 





any pretence, each returned to the spot which contained the stolen 

treasure, where of course he was sure to find the other. 
; thus formed and fed soon grew into dislike and hatred, until at length 
each loathing the sight of the other, they agreed finally to divide the 


booty, and then eternally to separate, each to the pursuit of his own 











gratification. It then became necessary to carry the whole of the mo- 
ney home to their lodgings in Paris, in order that it might, according 
to their notions, be equally divided. 

The reader must here be reminded that there exists in Paris a law 
relative to wines and spirituous liquors which allows them to be re- 
tailed at a much lower price without the barriers than that at which 
they are sold within the walls of the city. This law has given rise, 
among the lower orders of people, to frequent attempts at sm 
liquors in bladders concealed about their persons, often in their 
The penalty for the offence was so high, that it was very rarely en- 
forced, and practically it was very seldom, indeed, that the actual loss 
incurred by the offending party was anything more than the paltry 
venture, which he was generally permitted to abandon, making the 
best use of his heels to escape any further punishment. The gens- 
darmes planted at the different barriers generally make a prey of the 

tables which they captured, and were consequently interested in 
Peoping a good look-out for offenders. It was this vigilance that led to 
the discovery of the robbers; for, not being able to devise any better 
plan for the removal of the money than that of secreting it about their 
persons, they attempted thus to carry out their object. But as one of 
them, heavily encumbered with the golden spoils, was passing through 
the Barriére d Enfer, one of the soldier-police who was on duty as sen- 
tinel, onapooe: from his appearance and hesitating gait, that he car- 
ried smuggled liquors in his hat, suddenly stepped behind him and 
struck it from his head with his halberd. hat was his astonishment 
to behold, instead of the expected bladder of wine or spirits, several 
small bags of gold and rolls of English bank-notes! The confusion and 
prevarication of the wretch, who made vain and frantic attempts to re- 
cover the property, betrayed his guilt, and he was immediately taken 
into custody, together with his companion, who, following at ay 
short distance, was unhesitatingly pointed out by his cowardly 
bewildered confederate as the owner of the money. No time was lost 
in conveying intelligence of their capture to their unfortunate victim, 
who immediately identified the notes as his own property, and at the 
first view of the assassins swore distinctly to the persons of both—to 
the elder, as having repeatedly stabbed him ; and to the younger, ag 
his companion and coadjutor. 

The criminals were in due course of time tried, fully convicted, and, 
as was to be expected, sentenced to death by the guillotine; but, owing 
to some technical informality in the proceedings, the doom of the law 
could not be carried into execution until the seatence of the court had 
been confirmed upon appeal. This delay afforded time and opportunity 
for some meddling or interested individual—either moved by the desire 
of making a cruel experiment, or else by the hope of obtaining a rever- 
sal of the capital sentence against the prisoners—to work upon the feel- 
ings of the unfortunate money-changer. A few days after the sentence 
of death had been eons the unhappy victim had received a letter 
from an unknown hand, mysteriously worded, and setting forth, in ex- 
pressicns that seemed to him fearfully prophetic, that the thread of his 
own destiny was indissolubly united with that of his coademned assas- 
sins. It was evidently out of their power to take away his life; andit 
was equally out of his power to survive them, die by the sentence of 
the law, or how or when they might; it became clear—so argued this 
intermeddler—that the same moment which saw the termination of 
their lives would inevitably be the last of his own. To fortify his ar- 
guments, the letter-writer referred to certain mystic symbols in the 
heavens. Now though the poor man could understand nothing of the 
trumpery diagrams which were set forth as illustrating the trath of the 
fatal warning thus conveyed to him, and though his friends universally 
laughed at the trick as a barefaced attempt of some anonymous impostor, 
to rob justice of her due, it nevertheless made a deep impression upon 
his mind. {gaorant of everything but what related immediately to his 
own money-getting profession, he had a blind and undefined awe of 
what he termed the supernatural sciences, and he inwardly thanked 
the kind monitor who had given him at least a chance of redeeming his 
days. 

Heimmediately set about making application to the judges, in order 
to get the decree of death changed into a sentence to the galleys for 
life He was equally surprised and distressed to find that they treated 
his petition with contempt, and ridiculed his fears. So far from grant- 
ing his request, after repeated solicitations, they commanded him in a 
peremptory manner to appear no more before them. Driven almost to 
despair, he resolved upon petitioning the king; and after much expense 
and toil, he at length succeeded in obtaining an audience of Charles X. 
All was in vain. A crime so enormous, committed with such cool de- 
liberation, left no opening for the plea of mercy : every effort he made 
only served to strengthen the resolution of the authorities to execute 
judgment. Finding all his efferte in vain he appeared to resign himself 
despairingly to his fate. Deprived of all relish even for gain, he took 
to his bed, and languished in hopeless misery, and as the time for the 
execution of the criminals approached, lapsed more and more into terror 
and dismay. 

It was on a sultry afternoon in the beginning of June 1826 that the 
writer of this brief narrative—then a not too thoughtful lad, in search 
of employment in Paris—-hurried, together with a party of sight-seeing 
English workmen, to the Place de Gréve to witness the execution of the 
two assassins of the money-changer. Under the rays of an almost in- 
supportable sun, an immense crowd had congregated around the guillo- 
tine ; and it was not without considerable exertion, and a bribe of 
some small amount, that standing-places were at length obtained with- 
in a few paces of the deathful instrument, upon the flat top of the low 
~~ which divides the simple area of the Place de Gréve from the river 

eine. 

Precisely at four‘o’clock the sombre cavalcade approached. Seated 
upon a bench in a long cart, between two priests sat the wretched vic- 
tims of retributive justice. The crucifix was incessantly exhibited to 
their view, and presented to their lips to be kissed, by their ghostly at- 
tendants. After afew minutes of silent and horrible preparation, the 
elder advanced upon the platform of the guillotine. With livid aspect 
and quivering lips, he gazed around in unutterable agony upon the sea 
of human faces ; then lifting his haggard eyes to heaven, he demanded 
pardon of God and the people for the violation of the great prerogative 
of the former and the social rights of the latter, and besought most ear- 
nestly the mercy of the Judge into whose presence he was about to enter. 
In less than two minutes both he and his companion were headless corp - 
ses and in a quarter of an hour no vestige, save a few remains sawdust, 
was !eft of the terrible drama that had been enacted. Soon, however,a 
confused murmur pervaded the crowd—a report that the victim of 
cruelty and avarice had realised the dread presentiment of his own 
mind, and justified the prediction contained in the anonymous letter he 
had received. On inquiry, this was found to be true. As the al 
rung out for execution, the unhappy man, whom twenty-two stabs of 
the dagger had failed to kill, expired in a paroxysm of terror—adding 
one more to the many examples already upon record of the fatal foree 
of fear upon an excited imagination. 





THE LEVANTINE BALL. 


«¢ Come and take your soup with me, and we will talk ”’—here follow- 
ed an enumeration of hack Alexandrian topics. Such was the pur- 
rt of a letter which I received one afternoon as I lay on my divan 
azily inhaling the fumes that were wafted from the kitchen on an al- 
most imperceptible breeze across the courtyard. The writer was 
friend at whose table I had spent many pleasant evenings; and though 
I had been hugging myself with the delicious idea that [ was housed 
for the next twenty-four hours, I could not resist the temptation, and 
mustering up courage, announced that I dined out, and with a consider- 
able exertion of energy got into the street. It was the hour most try- 
ing to the European living in Egypt. Sunset was approaching, and a 
thin curtain of gray was already drawn across the sky. The minarets 
and the kiosques on the house-tops were brightly gilded for a moment 
or two after [ began my walk, and then suddenly grew dim, as a pur- 
le flag fluttered on the loftiest gallery of Sheik [brahim, aod the 
Savy boom of a gun announced the beginning of the Moslem day. For 
some time the air had been filling with that mysterious vapour oalled 
dew; and before I had taken a hundred steps, my garments were al- 
ready humid, and a tepid, clammy perspiration began to burst out over 
my whole body. The true recipe for fever and ophthalmia is to go out at 
this hour. The sandy dust that covers the streets and lies thick upon 





Suspicion 


the plain darkens as under the influence of a shower, ani white trou- 
sers are defiled up to the knees with this curious kind of mud. Most 


; persons hasten to take refuge in their apartments, or at any rate put 
-on warm clothing and walk briskly 
far as ever from a mutual understanding. When they separated, on! danger by habi 


Old residents learn to affront the 
t, but new-comers always suffer more or less. 

I arrived, languid and dispirited, at the rendezvous, but the gay 
company collected soon pat me in good-humour. Five or six men and 
one a formed the party, all determined to be merry, so that the con- 
versation was almost as sparkling as the champagne and as piquant as 
the viands. There had been no settled resolve to “* make a night of it,” 
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happened that all were disgusted with the sober plodding of the 
gle were bent on fun; if necessary, upon mischief. As soon as 
were brought in, and with accurate reminiscence of Cockney 
customs, the port and the sherry were throwing their ruby or their 
golden colours on ey table; and as soon as the lady, under 
plea of fatigue, had »& perfect volcano of pent-up aspirations 
after ty burst forth. Ido not report the conversation, which con- 
of “Ha! ha! ha!” but jumping at once to the con- 
clusion, record that, in about an hour, we wereall crowded into a little 
balcony, built upon principles which a Chinese might envy. It was the 
second story of the house, which, with twenty others, had been run up 
after » European sketch, in which the laws of perspective had been du- 
ly observed. The Arab architect had noticed that the windows and 
balconies of the upper storeys were smaller than those of the lower; 
so reversing the rule of Phidias—who enlarged the head of his colossal 
Jupiter—he diminished the Fe mghare of the upper ornaments, and 
succeeded in producing 4 perfectly unique effect. 

But I have to do with the tenants of the balcony. They were all 

men, or men who considered themselves young, with all their 

playt l ideas stirred up by a generous repast. So the first thing that 

their attention—all else was dark and dismal in the plain-—was a 

flood of light proceeding from the upper windows of a house two doors 

off; and not only light, but eke strains of European music. “Ha!” 

cried one of us, “ the Levantine P is giving a ball! I ought to 

have known it; for the charming Rosina has been observed to be in a 

bustle for two days, and to have rarely exhibited her beauty to the idle 
youths in the plain.” 

* And he has not invited us!” we all exclaimed indignantly. 

The reason was, that not one had any particular claim to be invited ; 
but we felt hurt all the same. What Jignt had this rascally Levantine 
—I repeat the mildest word used—to amuse himself quietly with his 
friends without the assistance of ‘“‘ the most amiable,” ‘‘ the most 
sprightly,” ‘the most fashionable,” ‘‘the most polking,” and “ the 
most tuel,” youth in Alexandria? We each assumed one of these 
names; anda stout gentleman, who had not yet spoken, added, “and 
the most ly.” From whom the proposition proceeded I do not re- 
member, but a unanimous resolve was almost at once come to, that as 
we had not been invited, we were bound to invite ourselves. A diffi- 
culty presented itself: we were all in dinner costume— that is, in loose 

ackets and trousers; and we knew that when Levantines assume the 
, they are even more punctilious than their models. ‘ The 
most spirituel” made a brilliant suggestion. We were in the house of 
*¢ the most amiable ;” nothing was simpler than to ransack his ward- 
robe. So off we started, and in ten minutes had rigged ourselves out 
to our perfect satisfaction, it being well kept in mind that our good din- 
ner made us of easy composition. Asa specimen,I will mention 
that “‘the most sprightly”—who records this incident—wore a blue 
dress-coat with vast gilt buttons, that reached nearly to his ankles; 
patent-leather boots, that, béing twice too long, cocked up most im- 
pertinently at the toes; a stock thut ewallowed up his chin ; and a 
shirt-collar that threatened his eyes. The others were fitted out with 
equal elegance, especially ‘the most portly,” who, having come with- 
out a waistcoat, appropriated one that would have required a shawl in 
order to conceal the space left between it and his trousers. 
*Beiag thus bedizened and accoutered, 
Not on the inside, but the outward ’"— 


we unbidden guests started off to the ball; but, by a freak of fancy, 
resolved to go by the house-tops instead of by the street. This ope- 
ration was much more easily accomplished than would be the case in 
Europe. The roofs are flat, and are divided only by low walls; so with 
@ short ladder, which we hauled after us, we soon reached the top of 
Signor P——’s house, having only encountered a variety of cats, and 
one or two owls. To our great surprise the terrace-door was closed ; 
and as we had no mind to call for assistance, the idea was broached of 
returning the way wecame But “the most portly” had forgotten to pull 
the ladder over the last wall, and a retreat could only be accomplished 
by a great deal of scrambling and sprawli This was an annoying 
position, especially as all the windows looking upon the great quad- 

ular court were open, and we could hear the sound of music, and 
could see cavaliers walking their ladies in the half-lit corridor, and pro- 
bably whispering soft things in their ear. 

At length it was discovered that the lower pannel of the door had 
been made to open for the passage of an enormous dog, luckily now 
down stairs. We resolved to creep through this hole; and as it was 
tolerably wide, all managed very well except “‘ the most portly,” who 
absolutely stuck fast. ‘‘ The most spirituel” gravely proposed to leave 
him there, and call for him on our return; bet a8 he promised to wrin 
the neck of this impertinent adviser, we took hold of his arms, ond 
with a smothered “ heave-ho!” hauled him through, very crestfallen, 
and perfectly disgusted with himself for having joined in the frolic of 
** a pack of foolish boys.” 

Now came the most trying part of the adventure—our self- presenta- 
tion. Having smoothed as well as possible our ruffled plumes, we de- 
scended, and rung the bell A black opened the door; and taking it 
as a matter of course that we were invited, ushered us at once into the 
saloon, where we met a tall, big, respectable-looking man, who stood 
aghast at beholding us, and began to open an enormous mouth so slowly, 
and yet continuously, that we all expected to be able to — down it, 
one after the other, in a few minutes; and would certainly have done 
80, for the novelty of the thing, had not the worthy host suddenly re- 
collected himself, and checking the movement of up-and-down expan- 
sion, began to dilate the same organ in an opposite direction, so as to 
produce a kind of smile, or grin of welcome. The head of our party 
made ashort apology ; said something about ‘‘ well-known hospitality,” 
also a little about his friends, ‘distinguished strangers ;” then ex- 

admiration of the splendour of the apartments, of the elegance 
of the company ; and, in short, carried by storm an introduction for us 
all to Signora P——, who reclined languidly, in full Levantine costume, 
upon a divan, and received us with astonished politeness. Altogether, 

e thing passed off very well, although for seme time Signor P—— 
seemed in a sort of puzzled, muddled state, out of which he started with 
a frightened look if he caught one of our eyes, and bowed profoundly. 
At length he determined to be hospitable ; and advancing towards ‘the 
most portly,” tried to muster up his English, and said, “* You— 
paunch ”” 

“No, sir,” replied the stout gentleman, becoming very red, “ my 
name’s not Paunch.” 

** Very good,” quoth the host, quite delighted at being understood, 
as he thought, and looking cunning. ‘I know—too much paunch déja 
—eh? Face red ; ha—ha! Tea better for you, sir! Ahmed—Aat el shai! 
Sorry you got drunk, sir!” This was said in perfect simplicity, and was 
only too explicit on account of the ae gentleman’s limited knowl- 

of our vocabulary; but Mr. Paunch—who is known by that name 
even to this day—grew redder and redder, and showed symptoms of 
apoplexy. We came to his assistance; and having by this time under- 
stood that punch was intended to be offered, we accepted gratefully, 
and — astonished tobe treated with copious tumblers of gin and 
wa 

We now, to use language suited to the occasion, began to “ make up 
to the ladies,” for we were determined on a dance. But in the first 
place let me say something about the company collected. They were 
nearly all members of what may be called the civilised Levantine class 
—that is, although born or bred in the country, they affected to throw 
off their own manners, and adopt those of the Berepenas. All the men, 
therefore, were dressed out in clothes imported ready-made from Malta 

-where there are fashionable tailors—or in painful imitatioas of the 

aid clothes by two domiciled oo. I cannot say that there was any 
peewee elegance displayed in the mode of wearing these habiliments ; 

t really, on a casual glance, to people in our benevolent mood of 
mind, the whole affair appeared sufficiently European. 

The ladies, however, were not all so civilised as the men. Besides 
the mistress of the house, several others wore brilliant shawls and rose- 
coloured silk trousers ; and embroidered jackets, and little red caps 
with vast tassels that mingled with innumerable tresses of black hair, 
and long strings of braided silk ornamented with gold. Then there 
were almond-shaped eyes—nowhere seen but in the East; and lips al- 
most with a negro pout, but vying with the rose-bud in hue ; and small, 
delicate noses with ardent nostrils ; and pale aheeks that looked pearly 
in the light of the tapers. All these features were lit up with unaf- 
fected joy : the eyes flashed beneath the thin black arch of the eye- 
brows; the rose-bud mouths expanded their petals to disclose the pearls 
hidden beneath ; faint blushes fluttered across the pale cheeks, as if a 
thin rosy cloud had been chased by a playful breeze between a field of 
Snow and the sun. All those who danced were young, so that “ the 
tapestry” was composed only of still lovely matrons and ancient duen- 
nas. I looked on in admiration long after my friends were bobbing up 

down in a “‘valse 4 deux temps ;” and soon noticed a remarkable 
tance, which had not struck me in my first cursory glance— 
namely, that half these exquisite houris either squinted, or had only 
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one eye. I had been used enough to make this observation elsewhere ; 
but it never occurred to me so forcibly as on this occasion ; and instead 
of joining in the amusements of the erening, Y began to reflect on the 
causes of this unfortunate circumstance. Various explanations have 
been given of the ence of so many Cyclops in Egypt; and perhaps 
all contain something of truth. Thousands of men are said to have in- 
flicted this cruel operation on themselves and their children in order to 
escape from the obligation of military service. The ravages of ophthal- 
mia must also be taken into account; but a good deal must be attribu- 
ted to hereditary imperfection of the organ. The Europeans are very 
rarely thus disfigured, although they expose themselves more impru- 
dently than the natives. Perhaps, when attacked, they take the dis- 
ease in time, and are thus quit for a few hours of exquisite pain. 

I was roused from my reflections, which had almost changed the sa- 
loon into an hospital, by a nudge from Mr. Paunch, who asked me why 
Idid not dance. Ina few minutes, accordingly, I was figuring away 
with the charming Rosina, who was intact in i and limb, and really 
one of the most exquisite little beauties of the place. After that, I 
could not resist the temptation of inviting a splendid Levantine girl 
belonging to the category that had attracted so much of my attention. 
** She had only one eye, but that was a piercer.” The interest of the 
evening here commenced for me. I fell over head and ears in love at 
once—at least I suppose so; for when I led back my beauty to her di- 
van, I caught niyself arguing whether her ogy did not give an 
additional piquancy to her physiognomy. All this happened, perhaps, 
because the good eye was in general turned towards me; and I had the 
selfish satisfaction of being perfectly sure that she could bestow no 
stray glances upon others, and that it was out of her power to wink. 

I cannot say that I made any progress in her affections, at which m 
self-love was more astovished than piqued. It could not be denied, 
however, that she was flattered by my attentions: as a rule, all women 
are flattered by being distinguished by admiration in any way, provided 
an impressian of genuineness is produced. Truth always goes down, 
and bears away the palm; whereas I have observed—for I do observe 
sometimes—that certain men who go out with a settled intention of 
making conquests, and vouchsafe to compliment and flatter, whilst 
their admiration is evidently centered in their own sweet selves, never 
succeed except with the silly, the coquettish, the vain—they never suc- 
ceed at any rate with one-eyed people. 

But I am running away to describe my own impressions instead of 
talking generally of the ball. It was a gay, lively affair; and as soon 
as we felt at home, we amused ourselves mightily. The dances suc- 
ceeded one another with rapidity, in spite of the heat of the weather; 
and all sorts of iced drinks began soon to be handed about. After mid- 
night, however, I noticed that the number of men began to diminish, 
and that the invading party to which I belonged were almost the only 
cavaliers that remained. From this moment it was evident we were 
mighty favourites with the ladies, who seemed surprised and pleased 
that each time the small band struck up there were a sufficient number 
of gloved hands held out for partners. Some of us talked of retiring, 
** fearing to trespass,” and so forth; but the little Signora Rosina ex- 

lained our solitude by pointing, with a pretty gesture of contempt, 
rg a long corridor, where we observed light and a cloud of smoke 
coming through an open door. 

** The faro table is there,” quoth she. ‘The mystery was no longer a 
mystery. All the Levantines had sneaked away, in accordance with 
their disposition, and were staking their dollars with true Oriental fe- 
rocity. I went, between a quadrille and a polka, tosee what was going 
on; but could not penetrate the dense crowd, which now was buried in 
anxious silence, now growled and murmured. So I returned to claim 
the hand of the one-eyed maiden (by the way, I had forgotten, in my 
sentimentality, the ludicrous figure I cut in my borrowed garments), 
and we danced till four o’clock in the morning, and then went home in 
high glee. Next morning we all left our cards for worthy Signor P——, 
who thenceforth always looked politely at us whea we met him; but it 
was evidently never very clear to his mind whether or not we had in- 
fringed the rigid rules of etiquette. The ladies, however, in conse- 
quence of the four hours’ extra dancing we procured them, suppressed 
all the civil names we had given ourselves, and declared us to be “‘ ga- 
da,” equivalent to ‘“‘ smart young fellows.” 





A PAPER-MILL. 


Down at Dartford in Kent, on’a fine bright day, I strolled through 
the pleasant green lanes, on my way toa Paper-Mill. Accustomed, 
mainly, to associate Dartford with Gunpowder Mills, and formidable 
tin canisters, illustrated in copper-plate,with the outpourings of a gener- 
ous cornucopia of dead game, [ found it pleasant to think on a summer 
morning when all living creatures were enjoying life, that it was only 
paper in my mind—not powder. 

Ifsturdy Wat Tyler, of this very town of Dartford in Kent (Deptford 
had the honour of him once, but that was a mistake) could only have 
anticipated and reversed the precept of the pious Orange-Lodges : if he 
could only have put his trust in Providence, and kept his paper damp— 
for printing—he need never have marched to London, the captain of a 
hundred thousand men, and summarily beheaded the archbishop of Can- 
terbury as a bad adviser of the young king, Richard. Then would 
William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London (and an obsequious courtier 
enough, may be) never have struck him from his charger, unawares. 
Then, might the ‘* general enfranchisement of all bondmen”—the bold 
smith’s demand—have come, a long time sooner thanit did. Then, 
might working-men have maintained the decency and honour of their 
daughters, through many a hazy score of troubled and oppressive years, 
when they were yet as the clods.of the valley, broken by the plough- 
share, worried by the harrow. But, in those days, paper and printing 
for the people were not ; so, Wat lay low in Smithfield, and Heaven 
knows what became of his daughter, and the old ferocious wheel went 
driving round, some centuries longer. 

The wild flowers were blowing in these Dartford hedges, all those 
many summer-times; the larks were singing, high in air; the trees 
were rustling as they rustle to-day ; the bees went humming by ; the 
light clouds cast their shadows on the verdant fields. The pleasant 
little river Darent ran the same course ; sparkled in the same sun; had 
then as now, its tiny circles made by insects ; and its plumps and pla- 
shes, made by fish. But, the river has changed, since Wat the Black- 
smith, bending over with his bucket, saw his grimy face, impatient of 
unjust and grievous tribute, making remonstrance with him for his long 
endurance. Now, there are indeed books in the running brooks—for 
they go to feed the Paper- Mill. 

Time was, inthe old Saxon days, when there stood a Mill here, 
‘* held in ferm by a Reve,’’ but that was not a Paper-Mill. Then, came 
a Nunnery, with king's fair daughters in it ; then, a Palace ; tien, 
Queen Elizabeth, in her sixteenth year, to sojourn at the Palace two 
days; then, in that reign, a Paper- Mill. In the church yonder, hidden 
behind the trees, with many rooks discoursing in their lofty houses be- 
tween me and it, is the tomb of Sir John Spielman, jeweller to the Queen 
when she had grown to bea dame of ashrewd temper, aged fifty or so; 
who “built a Paper- Mill for the making of writing-paper,” and to whom 
his Royal Mistress was pleased to grant a license ‘‘ for the sole gather- 
ing for ten years of all rags, &c., necessary for the making of such pa- 
per.” There is a legend that the same Sir John, in coming here from Ger- 
many, to build his Mill, did bring with him two young lime-trees— 
then unknown in England—which he set before his Dartford dwelling- 
house, and which did flourish exceedingly ; so, that they fanned him 
with ‘their shadows, when he lay asleep in the upper story, an ancient 
gentleman. Now, God rest the soul of Sir John Spielman, for the love 
of all the sweet-smelling lime-trees that have ever greeted mein the 
land, and all the writing-paper I have ever blotted ! 

Bat, as I turn down by the hawthorn hedge into the valley, a sound 
comes in my ears—like the murmuring and throbbing of a mighty giant, 
labouring hard—that would have unbraced all the Saxon bows, and 
shaken all the heads off Temple Bar and London Bridge, ever lifted to 
those heights from the always butchering, always eraving, never sufli- 
ciently-to-be- regretted, brave old English Block. It is the noise of 
the Steam Engine. And now, before me, white and clean without, and 
radiant in the sun, with the sweet clear river tumbling merrily down 
- kiss it, and help in the work it does, is the Paper-Mill [ have come 

see ! 

It is like the Mill of the child’s story, that ground old people young. 
Paper ! White, pure, spick and span new paper, with that fresh smell 
which takes us back to school and school-books ; can it ever come from 
rags like these? Is it from such bales of dusty rags, native and foreign, 
of every colour and of every kind, as now environ us, shutting out the 
summer air and putting cotton into our summer ears, that virgin paper, 

to be written on, and printed on, proceeds ? We shall see presently. 
Enough to consider, at present, what a grave of dress this rag-store is; 
whata lesson of vanity it preaches. The coarse blouse of the Flemish 
labourer, and the fine cambric of the Parisian lady, the court dress of 





the Austrian jailer, and the miserable garb of the Italian peasant ; the 


woollen petticoat of the Bavarian girl, the linen head-dress of the Nea. 

litan woman, the priest’s vestment, the pape robe, the Cardinal's 
Fat, and the ploughman’s nighteap ; all dwindle down to this, and bri 
their littleness or greatness in fractional porticas here. As it is wi 
the worn it shall be with the wearers ; but there shall be no dust in our 
eyes then, though there is pleaty now. Not all the great ones of the 
earth will raise a grain of it, and nothing but the Truth will be. 

My conductor leads the way into another room. I am to go, as the 
rags go, sepa and systematically through the Mill. I am to sup- 
pose myself a baleofrags. I am rags. 

Here, in another room, are some three-score women at little ta. 
bles, each with an awful scythe-shaped knife standing erect upon it 
and looking like the veritable tooth of time. I am distributed amone 
these women, and worried into smaller shreds—-torn cross-wise at the 
knives. Already I begin to lose something of my grosser nature. The 
room is filled with my finest dust, and, as gratings of me drop from the 
knives, they fall “- * the perforated surface of the tables into re. 
ceptacles beneath. WhenI am small enough, I am bundled up, carried 
away in baskets, and stowed in immense binns, until they want me in 
the Boiling-Room. 

The Boiling-Room has enormous cauldrons in it, each with its own 
big lid, hanging to the beams of the roof, and put on by machinery 
when it is full. Itis a very clean worm ** coddied” by much boilin 
like a washer-woman’s fingers, and looks as ifthe kitchen of the Parish 
Union had gone into A igev yen with the Church Belfry. Here, I am 

ressed, and squeezed, and jammed, a dozen feet deep, T should think, 
into my own particular cauldron ; where I simmer, boil and stew, 
long, long time. Then, I am a dense, tight mass, cut out in pieces like 
so much clay—very clean—faint as to my colour—greatly purified—and 
gradually becoming quite ethereal. 

In this improved condition, I am taken to the Cutting-Room. I am 
very grateful to the clear fresh water, for the good it has done me ; and 
I am glad to be put in some more of it, and subjected to the action of 
large rollers filled with transverse knives, revolving by steam power 
upon iron beds, which favour me with no fewer than two million euts 
per minute, though, within the memory of man, the functions of this 
machine were performed by an ordinary pestle and mortar. Such a 
drumming and rattling, such a battering and clattering, such a delight 
in cutting and slashing, not even the Austrian part of me ever witnessed 
before. This continues, to my great satisfaction, until I look like shay- 
ing lather; when I am run off into chambers underneath, to have my 
— the water, from whom I am unwilling to be separated, drained 
out of me. 

At this time, my colour is a light blue, if I have indigo in me, or a 
pale fawn, if I am rags from which the dyes have been expelled. As it 
iz necessary to bleach the fawn- coloured pulp (the blue being used for 
paper of that tint), and as I am fawn-coloured pulp, I am placed in cer- 
tain stone chambers, like catacombs, hermetically sealed, excepting the 
first compartment, which communicates with a gasometer containing 
manganese, vitriol, and salt. From these ingredients, a strong gas 
(not agreeable, I must say, tothe sense of smell) is generated, and for- 
ced through all the chambers, each of which communicates with the 
other. These continue closed, if I remember right, sume four-and- 
twenty hours, when a man opens them and takes to his heels immedi- 
ately to avoid the offensive gas that rushes out. After I have been 
aired a little, I am again conveyed (quite white now, and very spiritual 
indeed) to some more obliging rollers up stairs. 

At it these grinders go, ‘* Munch, munch, munch!” like the sailor's 
wife in Macbeth, who had chesnuts in her lap. I look, at first, as ifI 
were the most delicious curds and whey; presently, I find that I am 
changed to gruel—not thin oatmeal gruel, but rich, creamy, tempting, 
exalted gruel! As ifI had been made from pearls, which some voluptu- 
ous Mr. Emden had converted into groats! 

And now, I am ready to undergo my last astounding transformation, 
and be made into paper by the machine. Oh what can I say of the 
wonderful machine, which receives me, at one end of along room, gruel, 
and dismisses me at the other, paper ! 

Where is the subtle mind of this Leviathan lodged? It must be 
somewhere—in a cylinder, a pipe, a wheel—or how could it ever do with 
me the miracles it does! How could it receive me on a sheet of wire- 
gauze, in my gruel-form, and slide me on, gradually assuming consis- 
tency—gently becoming a little paper-like, a little more, a little more 
still, very paper-like, indeed—clinging to wet blankets, holding tight 
by other surfaces, smoothly ascending Whitney hills, lightly coming 
down into a woolly open country, easily rolling over and under a plan- 
etary system of heated cylinders, large and small, and ever growing, 
as I proceed, stronger and more paper-like! How does the power that 
fights the wintry waves on the Atlantic, and cuts and drills adamantine 








slabs of metal like cheese, how does it draw me out, when [ am fraibest 
and most liable to tear, so tenderly and delicately, that a woman’s hand 
—no, even though I were a man, very ill and oa mpm and she my nurse 
who loved me—eould never touch me with so light a touch, or with a 


movement so unerring! How can I believe, even on experience, that, ' 


es , of itself insensible, and only informed with intellect at second 
hand, it chauges me, in less time than I take to tell it, into any sort of 
aper that is wanted, dries me, cuts me into lengths, becomes charged, 
just before dismissing me, with electricity, and gathers up the hair of 
the attendant-watcher, as if with horror at the mischiefs and de- 
sertions from the right, in which I may be instrumental! Above all, 
how can I reconcile its being mere machinery, with its leaving off when 
it has cut me into sheets, and Nor conveying me to the Exciseman in 
the next room, whom it plainly thinks a most unnatural conclusion! 

I am carried thither on trucks. Iam examined, and my defective 
portions thrown out, for the Mill, again; I am made up into quires and 
reams; I am weighed and excised by the hundredweight; and I am 
ready for my work. Of my being made the subject of nonsensical de- 
fences of Excise duty, in the House of Commons, I need say nothing. 
All the world knows that when the Right Honourable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for the time being, says I am only the worse by a duty 
of fifteen shillings per hundredweight, he is a Wrong Honourable, and 
either don’t know, or don’t care, anything about me. For, he leaves 
out of consideration all the vexatious, depressing, and preventing in- 
fluences of Excise Duty on any trade, and all the extra cost and charge 
of packing and ve pe pee carrying and re-carrying, imposed upon the 
manufacturer, and of course upon the public. But we must have it, 
in future, even with Right Honourables as with birds. The Chancellor 
of a Hope that can sing, and won’t sing, must be made to sing 
—small. 

My metempsychosis ends with the manufacturer. I am rags no more, 
but a visitor to the Paper-Mill. I am a pleased visitor to see the Mill 
in such beautiful order, and the workpeople so thriving ; and I think 
that my good friend the owner has reason for saying with an agreeable 
smile, as we come out upon the sparkling stream again, that he is never 
so contented, as when he is in rags. : 

Shining up in the blue sky, far above the Paper-Mill, a mere speck 
in the distance, is a Paper Kite. It is an appropriate thing at the mo- 
ment—not to swear by (we have enough of that already) but to hope by, 
with a devout heart. May all the Paper that I sport with, soar as in- 
nocently upward as the paper kite, and be as harmless to the holder as 
the kite is to the boy! May it bring, to some few minds, such fresh 
associations ; and to me no worse remembrances than the kite that once 
plucked at my own hand like an airy friend. May I always recollect 
that paper has a mighty Duty, set forth in no Schedule of Excise, and 
that its names are love, forbearance, mercy, progress, scorn of the 
Hydra Cant with all its million heads ! f 

So, back by the green lanes, and the old Priory—a farm now, and 
none the worse for that—and away among the lime-trees thinking of 
Sir John.— Household Words. 





MR. THACKERAY AND THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 


Mr. Thackeray is a satirist. Not at all truculent—not at all ill-na- 
tured; on the other hand, very quiet and good-humoured in his satire, 
he does not snarl, like a dog, at the weaknesses of his fellows; but 
drops his ridicule like a gentleman, and laughs gently at the foibles of 
mankind. Still is he a satirist; and, as a satirist, the more truthful, 
the more likely to offend. He cannot expect entire exemption from the 
penalties that beset his tribe; nor, as a sensible or reasonable man, 
does he, we are sure, expect it. Perhaps he is not even sur rised to 
find from what quarter he has been most assailed. But he is oubtless 
sorry, as we are, to think, that whilst he has ridiculed the absurdities, 
and censured the vices of all orders of society, only his own order has 
risen up against him. He has been accused of endeavouring to write 
down his own class—to lower, in the estimation of the world, the char- 
acter of those who “live by the pen.” And such a motive has been at- 
tributed to him, that if the charge were only true, on the title-page of 
every future edition of The Book of Snobs, ought to be printed _ 
expressive words, By One of Themselves. Why, what a gigantic sno 
must the man be, who, to ingratiate himself with the worldly —=- 
with all, indeed, who owe their position in society to rank, to {wealth, 
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eminence in any acknow profession, with prince and 
«Se in its reach—seeks py La the profession of literature, 
pay to undervalue not me the social, but the intellectual character 


their lives to it. Yet this is the substance 
of the charge that has been brought against Mr. Thackeray. The 
readers of Pendennis know that the gentleman after whom the story is 
named sets up in life as a professional writer, or, as his friend Mr. War- 
ringtun expresses it, ‘‘a literary hack ;” and that they are introduced 
a ie course of the story to a good deal of literary society, including 

ublishers, editors, contributors, reviewers, &c. &c., none of it being 
ofa very attractive or a very respectable kind. These sketches of 
literary society would appear to have given offence to some literary 
men; and as the genus irratibile live, as it were, in harness—that is, 
always have @ pen within their reach, and a printing-office at no great 
distance—the offences of the author of Pendennis have been visited on 
the spot, and he has been held up to the contempt of his fellows as a 
mean and pitiful toady, seeking to ingratiate himself with others by 
maligning his own order. 

It were worth while to avail ourselves of such an opportunity to ex- 
amine the question as it stands between Mr. Thackeray and the liter- 
ary profession, and to ascertain the precise amount of truth there is to 
be found in his sketches of literary life; but before we enter upon the 
inquiry, it were well that we should express our unqualified conviction 
that the author of Pendennis is the last man in England to write a line 
for the purpose of ingratiating himself with people of good condition, 
who dine at Gaunt House, and look out of Club windows in St James’s 
Why, who are the people who have ever been the objects of his ridicule 
—whom has he gibbeted most effectually in his quiet way ? Whom, but 
the guasi-respectables of the world, the preaniene of high degree ? 
Has he bowed down before the golden calf, or pressed to his heart the 
guinea-stamp of rank and fashion ? If there be a writer living who 
ought to be exempt from the reproach of toadyism, it is the author of 
Vanity Fair and the Snobs of England. Mr. Thackeray has striven 
manfally to write down the Shams of the world. He has done it more 
effectually, because more intelligibly, than Mr. Carlyle. He has done 
itin amore catholic spirit—as a man without any violent prejulices, 
any overflowings of bitterness against the great, simply because they 
are great. 

There are writers, perhaps too many of them at the present time, 
who stand and blaspheme at the portals of the great because they can- 
not gain admittance there ; whose creed it is that there is an impas 
sable gulf between virtue and high estate; that tobe wellborn is to be 
ignorant and vicious, and to be rich is to be hard of heart. Mr. ' hack- 
eray has no one-sidedness of this kind; but who can read what he has 
written and say that he has any especial tenderness for the vices and 
follies of the great? Are his great lords more attractive or more re- 

utable than his poor devil authors? Are his Steynes and Culchicums 
ess repulsive than his Bludyers and Shandons? Yet it is insinuated, 
that to conciliate the Steynes and Colchicums he has sketched these 
Bludyersand Shandons. Or, if he has not aimed as high as marquises, 
at whose good graces has he aimed? If he has not endeavoured to car- 
ry the affections of the peerage by storm, perhaps he has struck at the 
baronetage, as represented by Sir Pitt Crawley and Sir Francis Clav- 
ering. Or, peradventure, he has laid siege to the wealthy merchants 
and bankers of the city, by honouring their class in the person of Mr. 
Osborne; or the young sparks of the army, by exalting the military 
profession through the agency of such herovs as Rawdon Crawley, Cap- 
tain Costigan, and Colonel O'Dowd; or the Iudian connexion, by his 
highly flattering pictures of Mr. Josh and the Begum; or clab-men by 
the exhibition of the made-up Major ; or University-men, by the por- 
traiture of the accomplished Mr. Harry Foker: or is it in those quiet 
little bits of satire, which seem to drop unintentionally from his pen, 
and sparkle upon us unawares, as when he tell us of a man who was 
* abject and a shuffle in the very height of his prosperity ; and had 
he been a Crown-prince, he could not have been more weak, useless, 
dissolute, or ungrateful ;” or, when speaking of the inimitable Becky at 
the Brussels ball, he says that ‘‘ it was only from her French being so 
good, you could know she was nota born woman of fashion ;” is it in 
these little incidental touches that the flunkeyism of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh so unmistakably betrays itself? In truth, it seems a hard 
thing that a man who has been doing battle so long and so stoutly 

against flunkeyism, should be written down a flunkey at last. But such 

hard things are in the experience of most men who have mixed much 

with the world, Some time or other in a man’s life he is pretty sure 
to be accused of the very offence of all others it is most impossible for 
him to commit. Sach discipline, perhaps, is wholesome It takes the 
pride out of us better than anything in the world. 

We do not deny that Mr. Thackeray’s pictures of literary life are 
atremely disagreeable. Nor do we deny that they are, in some parts, 
greatly overdrawn. The first introduction of Mr. Pen tothe ‘ Corpor- 
ation of the Goose-quill,” at a supper-house of very equivocal reputa- 
tion, must have given that tenderly-nurtured young gentleman no very 
elevated ideas of the fraternity which he subsequently joined. But if 
he had met the literary gentlemen who belaboured each other with 
carpet-bags in good Mr. Pickwick’s time, would he have been elevated 
into no higher heaven of admiration and delight? The editor of the 
«Batons will Gazette” is not a more attractive literary hero than the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” or the Sub-editor of the * Dawa;” 
but we have never heard it alleged against Mr. Dickens, that he has 
endeavoured to write down the literary profession. Lt is the necessity 
of this kind of comic writing that it should partake largely of carica- 
ture. But it is more trae in fact, at the same time that it is pleasanter 
to believe, that the editors of rival journals, after belabouring each 
other in print, should sup amicably together, and exchange friendly 
inquiries after their wives and little ones, than that they should come 
to fisticuffs in the kitchen. Moreover, it isto be remembered, although 
Mr. Thackeray’s anachronisms will hardly suffer us to remember it, 
that Arthur Pendennis’ introduction into literary life happenel many 
years ago; and that the Sketches now before us are supposed to be 
transcripts rather of the past than the present. 


of the men who have devo 


. 

“ A fiddle-stick about men of genius! I deny that there are so many geniuses 
as people who whimper about the fate of men of letters assert there are. There 
are thousands of clever fellows in the world, who could, if they would, turn verses, 
write articles, read books, aud deliver a judgment upon them; tne talk of profes- 
sional critics and writers is nota whit more brilliant, or profound, or amusing, than 
that of any society of educated people. If a lawyer, or a soldier, or a parson, out- 
runs his income, and does not pay his bills, he mast go to gaol; and an author must 

otoo- If an author fuddles himself, [ don’t know why he should be let off a 
eadache next morning—if he orders a coat from the tailor’s, why he should not 
pay for ix.’’ 

We believe that this is one of the passages which has offended Mr. 
Thackeray’s literary brethren. There may be no serious intention of 
disputing the truth of the assertion, that if a literary man fuddles 
himself over night he must compound for a headache in the morning. 
But the assertion that there are thousands of clever fellows who can 
Write and tulk, if they would, as well as professional writers, is not 
easily to be forgiven, the more especially as it is repeated in another 
chapter, and illustrated in a rather unpleasant manner, by an account 
of a publisher’s dinner, partaking largely of caricature. At this ele- 
gant repast at Mr. Bungay’s, it is hard to say whether the talk of the 
literary men is the more silly, or that of the men of fashion the more 
Vulgar of the two. After such an exhibition it is impossible to wonder 
at Mr. Warrington’s commentary thereupon: “‘ And now,” he said, as 
he and Pen were walking home together in the moonlight, ‘ that you 
have seen the men of letters, tell me was I far wrong in saying that 
there are thousands of people in this town who don’t write books, who 
are to the full as clever and intellectual as people who do?” 

Now this appears to be the head and front of Mr. Thackeray’s flank- 
eyism. One of the personages of his history says, that there are 
thousands of people in London who don’t write books, as clever and in- 
tellectual as people who do; and the author adds, in his own person, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that “there is no race of people who 
talk about books, or perhaps read books, so little as literary men.” 
This last assertion may be true or not; it may be interpreted into 
& compliment, or into a sarcasm; but at all events, there is little 





whether it would ever happen at a publisher’s dinner, that ‘‘not one 
word about literature is said during the whole course of the night.” 
The vulgarity of avoiding the subject altogether is as great.as that of 
guave it overwhelmingly on soci-ty. Both faults are committed 

y literary men; but we are not sure that most other professions do 
not equally transgress the limits of just observance. We have known 
lawyers so intensely professional in society as to endeavour to reduce 
after-dinner conversation to the severe formality of forensic discipline, 
and who would consider a word uttered in explanation or reply during 
the course of a long and wearisome harangue as great an enormity as 
though an adyocate’s address were to be broken in upon by the opposing 
counsel. 

It is true, however, in the main, that literary men talk less than they 
did. They seldom “ lay out” much for conversation. The conversa- 
tional, like the epistolary age, is past ; and we have come Fo the 
age of periodical literature. People neither put their best thoughts 
and their available knowledge into their letters, nor keep them for 
evening conversation. The literary men of 1850 have a keener eye to 
the value of their stock in-trade, and keep it well garnered up, for 
conversation, as mi offers, into the current coin of the realm. 
There is some periodical vehicle, now-a-days for the reception of every 
possible kind of literary ware. 

The literary man converses now through the medium of the Press, 
and turns everything into copyright at once. He cannot afford to drop 
his ideas by the way-side: he must ong them to himself, until the 
printing-press has made them inalienably his own. If a happy histori- 
cal or literary illustration occurs to him, it will do for a review arti- 
cle; if some unhackneyed view of a great political question presents 
itself to him, it may be worked into his next leader; if some trifling 
adventure has occurred to him, or he has picked up a novel anecdote in 
the course of his travels, it may be reproduced in a page of magazine 
Matter, or a column of acheap weekly serial. Even puns are not to be 
distributed gratis. There is a property in a double-entente, which its 
parent will not willingly forego. The smallest jokelet is a marketable 
commodity. The dinner-table is sacrificed to Punch. There is too 
much competition in these days, too many hungry candidates for the 
crumbs that fall from the thinker’s table, not to make him chary of his 
offerings. In these days, every scrap of knowledge—every happy 
tuougut—every felicitous turn of expression, is of some value to a liter- 
ary min; the forms of periodical literature are so many and so va- 
ried. He can seldom afford togive anything away ; and thereis no rea- 
son why he should. It is not so easy a thing to turn one’s ideas into 
bread, that a literary man need be at no pains to preserve his property 
in them. We do not find that artists give away their sketches, or that 
professional singers perform promiscuously at private parties. Perhaps, 
in these days of much publishing, professional authors are wise in 
keeping the best of themselves for their books and articles. We have 
known professional writers talk criticism; but we have generally found 
it to be the very reverse of what they have published. 

But the gravamen of Mr. Thackeray’s offence by no means, as we have 
said, lies in the assertion that literary men do not talk literature. The 
crime he has committed, resides in the statement, that they are as dull 
a set of people as their neighbours—that people who don’t write books 
are quite as clever and intellectual as those who do. The author of the 

Vicar of Wakefield put this dictum into the mouth of one of his ideal 
characters, and expressed the culprit opinion in still more emphatic 
language: ‘* You have read in books, no doubt,” said a gentleman to 
young Mr. Primrose, ‘about men of genius starving at the trade. At 
present, Ill show you forty very dull tellows about town, that live by 
it inopulence. All honest jog-trot men, who go onsmoothly and dully, 
and write history and politics, and are praised: Men, sir, who, had 
they been bred cobblers would all their lives have only mended shoes, but 
never made them.”” There is more of the same kind where this comes 
from; and among those who have been angry with Mr. Thackeray, 
there are critics who may be supposed to know something about the 
sayings and doings of Oliver Goldsmith. Now Goldsmith says, that 
there are many duil fellows who write books; whereas Thackeray says, 
that there are many clever fellows who don’t. For our own parts, we 
can see nothing worth quarrelling about in one dictum or the other. 
Both, as we have stated them, are undeniably true; but we have not 
equal confidence in the truth of the assertion, that thousands of these 
clever fellows can write articles, review books, &c., if they would. 
They may be very clever fellows—cleverer than those who write arti- 
cles, for anything we know tothe contrary ; but we strenuously protest 
against the assuption that they can all write articles, if they would. 
Lord Lyadhurst once said, at a public dinner, with reference to the 
numberless marvely of the Press, that it might seem a very easy thing 
to write a leading article, dut that he would recommend any one witu 
strong convictions on that point, only to try. Weconfidently appeal to 
the experience of all the conductors of the leading journals of Great 
Britain—from the quarterly reviews to the daily journals, convinced 
that they will all tell the same unvarying tale of the utter iucompeten- 
cy of thousands of very clever people to write articles, review books, 
&c. They will all have the same experiences to relate of the marvel- 
lous failures of men of genius and learning—the crude cumbrous state 
in which they have sent their so-called articles for publication—the la- 
bour it has taken to mould their fine thoughts and valuable erudition in- 
to comely shape—the utter impossibility often of doing itatall. As 
Mr. Carlyle has written of the needle-women of England, it is the sad- 
dest thing of all, that there should be sempstresses few or none, but 
‘** botchers” in such abundance, capable only of ‘‘a distracted pucker- 
ing and botching—not sewing—only a fallacious hope of it—a fond 
imagination of the mind ;’ so of literary labour is it tue saddest thing 
of all, that there should be so many botchers in the world, and so few 
skilled article- writers—so little article-writing, and so much ‘ distract- 
ed puckering and botching.” There may be nothing in this article- 
writing, when once we know how to do it, as there is nothing in balan- 
cing a ladder on one’s chin, or jumping through a hoop, er swallowing a 
eword. All we say is, if people think ‘t easy, let them try, and abide 
by the result. The amateur articles of very clever people are gener- 
ally what an amateur effurt at coat-making would be. [t may sevema 
very easy thing to make acoat; but very expert craftsmen—craftsmen 
that can produce more difficult and elaborate pieces of workman- 
ship, fail utterly when they come to a coat. The only reason why 
they cannot make a coat is, that they are not tailors. Now there are 
many very able and learned men, who can compass greater efforts of 
human incellect than the production of a newspaper article, but who 
cannot writea newspaper article at all, because they are not newspaper- 
writers, or criticise a book with decent effect, because they are not crit- 
ics. Article-writing comes ‘“‘by art, not chance.” The efforts of 
chance writers, if they be men of genius and learning, are things to 
break one’s heart over. 

lt is not enough to think and to know. It requires the faculty of ut- 
terance, and a peculiar kina of utterance. Certain things are to be 
said in @ certain manner; and your amateur article-writer is sure to 
say them in any manner but the right. Perhaps of all styles of writ- 
ing there is none in which excellence is so rarely attained as that of 
newspaper-writing. A readable leading article may not be a work of 
the loftiest order, or demand for its execution the highest attributes 
of genius; but, whatever it may be, the power of accomplishing it with 
success is not shared by “ thousands of clever fellows.” Thousands of 
clever fellows, fortified by Mr. Thackeray's opinion, may think that 
they could write the articles which they read in the morning journals; 
but let them take pen and paper and try. 

We think it only fair that professional authors should have the credit 
of being able to do what other people cannot. They do not claim to 
themselves a monopoly of talent. They do not think themselves capa- 
ble of conducting a casein a court of law, as cleverly as a Queen's 
Counsel, or of getting a sick man through the typhus fever as skilfully 
a3 & practised physician. But it is hard that they should not receive 
credit for being able to write better articles than eith er the one or the 
other; or, perhaps it is more to the purpose to say, than the brieflecs 
lawyers and patientless medical students who are glad to earn a guinea 
by their pens. Men are not born article-writers any more than they 
are born doctors of law, or doctors of physic; as the ludicrous failures, 





sting in it. We believe that literary men are, in respect of their after- 
dinner talk, a8 many-fashioned as any other race of men. There are 
some literary men, who, in society, talk a vast deal about literary 
matters, and & vast deal too much for display. There are others who 
ape the wan of fashion, or whose talk is that of the man about town; 
who are of the “ gent” class, gentish altogether; and who talk about 
u number of things which are hardly suppose to come within the es- 
pecial province of the man of letters, and are best let alone by men of 
every class. And there are others who talk 
at all. A few may just hit the golden mean, and neither talk too much 
about literature, nor too little about it: 


’ oul men who carry witb them into 
Bociety nothing exclusive or professional, and yet who are by no means 
ashamed of their profession. At military messes, military topics are 
Proscribed; apd there is good reason for the proscription; but we doubt 


very little about anything | 


which are every day thrown into the rubbish-baskets of all our news- 
| paper offices, demonstrate past all contradiction Incompetency is 
| manifested in a variety of ways; but an irrepressible tendency to fine 
writing is associated with the greater number of them. Give a clever 
| young medical student a book about aural or dental surgery to review, 
and the chances are ten to one that the criticism will be little else than 
| a high-flown grandiloquent treatise on the wouders of the creation. A 
| regular * literary hack” will do the thing mac better. 
if there be any set of men—we cannot call it a c/ass, for it is drawn 
| from all classes—who might be sapposed to possess a cer‘ain capacity 
| for periodical writing, it is the fraternity of members of Parliament. 
They are in the habit of selecting given subjects for cons deration— 
of collecting facts and illustrationas—of arranging arguments—and of 
expressing themselves after a manner. They are for the moat part 





men of education, of a practical turn of mind, well acquainted with 
passing events, and, in many instances, in possession just of that kind 
of available talent which is invaluable to periodical writers. But very 
few of them can write an article, either for a newspaper or @ review, 
without inflicting immense trouble upon the editor. Sometimes the 


matter it contains will be worth the pus bestowed upon it; but it 
gery often hap that it is not. It is one thing to as — 
another to write an article. But the speech often, no less the 


article, requires editorial supervision. The reporter is the speaker’s 
editor, and a very efficient one too. In a large number of cases, the 
speaker owes more to the reporter than he would willingly acknowl- 
edge. by od sear as spoken would often be unreadable, but that the 
reporter the unfinished sentences, and supplies meanings which 
are rather suggested than expressed. It would be easy to name mem- 
bers who are oe of writing admirable articles; but many of them 
owe their position in the House to some antecedent connexion with the 
Press, or have become, in some manner “ regularly connected with the 
Press ;” and have acquired, by long practice, the capacity of article- 
writing. But take any half dozen members indiscriminately out of the 
House, and set them down to write articles on any subject which bap J 
may have just heard debated, and see how grotesque will be their ef- 
forts! They may be very “clever fellows,” but that they can write 
articles as well as men whose profession it is to write them, we take 
upon ourselves emphatically to deny. 

All this is quite distinct from any question that may be started rela- 
tive to the degrees of intellect which may be required for one learned 
profession or another—whether to succeed as a lawyer, as a physician, 
as a divine, or as a literary labourer, demand the greater amount of 
talent. The question is perfectly insoluble, and it would be waste of 
time to attempt its solution. It is never asserted by professional writ- 
ers that because & man cannot write books or write articles he is not a 
clever man; neither ought it ever to be asserted by others that all 
clever men can write books and articles if they would only condescend 
to do it. It demands something more than condescension. There isa 
wide difference between the attempt and the performance; and we 
would counsel those who agree with Mr. Thackeray in the opinion that 
being clever fellows they are capable of writing articles and reviewing 
books ‘if they would,” to cherish the pleasant faith to the latest day 
of the.r lives, and not destroy it by any audacious attempts to reduce it 
to successful practice.—Vorth British Review. 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN EDINBURGH. 


From Berwick, Earl Grey, who had arrived from the south as Secre- 
tary of State in attendance on the Queen, resigned his functions to his 
relative, Sir George Grey, who thenceforth accompanied her Majesty. 

The Royal train now hastened on to Edinburgh, proceeding 
the Lammermoor hills, and along the fine iron-bound coast termi 
in the bluff point called St. Abb’s Head. At Dunbar, a loyal address 
was presented through Sir George Grey. Here the fishermen, in their 
characteristie dresses, surmounted by the ‘red Kilmarnock cowl,” 
turned out in great force, and gave the Royal party a very warm and 
hearty reception. From Dunbar and the heights above it the course 
of the railway brought the Royal travellers into the finely cultivated 
lands of East Lothian. In Eust Lothian, the broad estuary of the Forth, 
with the Bass rock and other islands studding its bosom, and with the 
high grounds of the kingdom of Fife appearing beyond, are almost con- 
stantly in sight of the railway. It passes, also, close at hand, the field 
of Preston Pans. At length the Pentland Hills and Arthur's Seat, 
with its varied and picturesque outlines of cliff and sloping height, 
were brought close at hand by the rushing locomotive. The evidences, 
of a large town became more frequent, crowds of people assembled, 
half-uttered cheers were heard, the steam was shut off, and gliding 
round the base of Arthur's Seat, the train was brought to at a private 
station close to the Queen’s-park, and erected expressly for her Majes- 
ty’s accommodation on her way to Holyrood. This approach to the 
ancient palace is about a mile in length, and winds round the foot of 
Arthur's Seat at the points where the outlines of that extremely pic- 
turesque hill are most striking, and united with all of natural charm 
that eagages the eye is the irregular but noble mags of the “ Auld 
Town,” stretching upwards to the Castle-ruck and the monumental 
decorations of the Calton-hill; and, nearer at hand, the venerable pile 
of Holyrood, with its ruined and mouldering chapel. Along this ap- 
proach, with such a view before them, the Royal party, it being now 
six o'clock, prepared vay Except at the station, hardly any 
preparations of the usual kind had been made to receive them. There 
were no triumphal arehes and very few flags; no salutes fired. The 
landing platform at the station was covered with crimson cloth. Im- 
mediately in the centre is the vestibule leading to the spacious flight 
of steps by waich her Majesty was conducted to the Royual carriage in 
waiting on the Abbeyhill-road, close by Parsons-green. The vyesti- 
bule was roofed hy an elegant timber canopy, finished in front to re- 
semble festoons of drapery. The Royal Crown surmounted the centre, 
with the letters “*V. A.” on each side. The neighbouring slope was 
fenced by light framework, and decorated with heather; and at the en- 
trance to the flight of steps, on each side, two elegant pedestals were 
placei, bearing urns filled by splendid exoties, in full flower. The in- 
terior of the landing gallery or pavilion had a superb and tasteful ap- 
pearance. The roof was finished in the style of an Arabian tent, by. 
graceful festoons of white and pink drapery. The steps, which were 
divided into two series, were laid with crimson cloth from end to end; 
but the carpet placed for her Majesty to walk from the railway train 
to the Royal carriage, was f »rme i of the “ Stuart huntiog tartan.” The 
pvilion was open at the sides, and was separated from the neighbour- 
ing green slopes by a neat rustic railing. The old gateway closing up- 
on the road was entirely removed, and its place filled by a splendid 
crimson curtain, hung with much taste, and forming an appropriate 

termination to the beautiful vista of the interior. The gateway whence 
the Queen emerged to the Royal carriage was spanned by a graceful 
arch, decorated with bay-leaves, and dahlias interspersed. 

Within this elegant gallery, and along the platform, the Royal Scot- 
tish Archers were assembled, and. with the Duke of Buccleuch at their 
head, received her Majesty on landing. The Royal party were imme- 
diately conveyed to their carriages, and in them, at a slow rate, pro- 
ceeded to Holyrood. All description of the welcome which they recei- 
ved there from the countless thousands who crowded the base of Ar- 
thur’s Seat and swarmed on every hillock and projecting point with 
which its picturesque sides abound, would convey @ most imperfect idea 
of the actual reality. It was a rare scene of high enthusiasm, but its 
impression upon the mind of those who witnessed it cannot thoroughly 
be reproduced in language. 

The line of the procession was kept by the 98d Regiment: the utmost 
order and regularity prevailed; and her Majesty and the Prince both 
looked immensely gratified. 

The sane evening, and before night had closed in at Holyrood, the 
Queen proceeded to the suite of apartments occupied by the beautiful 
and unfortunate Wary Stuart. The apartments now occupied by the 
Royal party are in the more modern part of the Palace, erected on the 
site of: thit which John Kuox’s fiery zeal burned down, and which was 
restored by Charles II. Here Charles X. of France resided from 1830 
to 1833. ‘Tne levees of George LV. were held in the hall of state on 
tle eastern side of the Palace. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton is 
hereditary keeper of Holyrood ; but for a long period of time little has 
been done to keep this Royal residence in good and tenantable repair. 
Everybody in Scotland had ceased to regard it as anything but a vene- 
rable anil interesting ruin, worthy a certain amount of care for the 
sake of old times, aud in memory of the days when the Court lived at 
the foot of the Canongate. No one ever expected to. see the Sovereign 
residing in that quadrangular and turreted old building again. Hence 
its occupation by her Majesty has greatly delighted the people of Edin- 
burgh, ani of Scotland generaily. ' 

Tne following had the honour of dining with her Majesty :—The 
Duke and Duchess of Buecleuch, the Duke of Roxburghe, General 
Riddell (Commander of the Forces), the Lord Provost, Mr. Sheriff Gor- 
don, the Hon. C. A. Murray, and Sir James Clark. : 

On Friday morning the 30th ult. the Queen and the Prince Consort 
were early astir, and ascended to the very summit of Arthur’s Seat. 
They also visited at a later period of the day Donaldson's Hospital, but 
| these were in the nature of private visits, and the only proceeding of 

a formal and public character which took place was the ceremony of 
| laying the foundation stone of the proposed National Gallery on the 
| Mound. This cere nony was performed by his Royal Highness, Prince 

Albert, at one o’clock, and drew together an immense concourse of 

spectators. 

“In the afternoon, her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred, drove through 

| the town of Kdinburgh and round Arthur's Seat, visiting Donaldson’s 
Hospital. The Royal family, attendel by Sir James Ciark and Miss 
Hildyard, also viewed the Castle of Edinburgh. The Duke and Duch- 












Buccleuch, the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe 
Sriiaser bassten. the Earl and Countess of Ro -bery 
tice-General, the Lord J ustice-Clerk, the Earl and Countess of H 
ton, the Rev. Principal Lee, Sir William Gibson Craig, Lord and 
Belhaven, the Lord A the Marquis of Abercorn, and Colonel 
the Hon. Charles Grey, had the honour of with her Majesty in 
the evening. The Queen had afterwards as evening party; the 
visitors comprised Lord Aberdour, Sir George and Lady Clerk, and Mr. 
Bailey of Dochfour. i 

At half-past cight o’clock on Saturday rr the guns of the Cas- 
tle, firing a Royal salute, announced that her ajesty and suite had 
resumed their journey northwards. Notwithstanding the early hour 
at which the departure took place, vast numbers of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh attended to pay a parting tribute of loyalty to their Sover- 
eign. The pF Bter ing and Perth on its way, reached Cupar 
Angus about Eaoat dhoven o’clock. Thence the Royal party were 
conveyed in four carriages to Balmoral, where they arrived at half- 
ative o'clock. 


—__—— 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S PAPERS. 


We invite the reader's attention to the following extracts from the 
will of the lately deceased Baronet. They appear to exhibit a very 
remarkable instance of combined judgment, delicacy, and liberality. 
The italics are our own. The charge upon these literary executors is 
@ grave one; but it was in all probability imposed upon them, with 
their own consent. 

«J, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, bart., declare this testamenta- 
ry disposition to be a cedicil to my last will and testament; and I de- 
sire that it shall remain in fall force as a codicil or as a testamentary 
paper, notwithstanding the revocation of my existing or any future will, 
except only in the case and to the extent that I shall specifically re- 
voke or vary this disposition. 1 give and bequeath to the Hon. Philip 
Henry Stanhope, commonly called Lord Viscount Mahon, and Edward 
Cardwell, of Whitehall, Esq., M.P., their executors, administrators, and 

, all the unpublished letters, papers, and documents of a private 
or of a public nature, whether in print or in manuscript, of which I shall 
at the ume of my decease be possessed, upon the trusts hereinafter 
declared of and concerning the same. 

Considering that the collection of letters and papers referred to in 
this codicil includes the whole of my confidential correspondence for 

extending from the year 1812 to the time of my decease, that 

a considerable on of that period I was employed in the ser- 
vice of the Crown, that when not so employed I took an active 
in Parliamentary business, it is highly probable that much of that cor- 

will be interesting, calculated to throw light upon the 
conduct and character of public men and upon the political events of 
the time. I give to my trustees full discretion with respect to the se- 
lection for publication of any portion of that correspon 3 I leave 
it to them to decide on the period and on the mode of pnblication, in 
the fall assurance that they will so exercise the discretion given to them 
that no honourable confidence shall be betrayed, no private feelings be 
unnecessarily wounded, and no public interest injuriously affected in 
consequence of premature or indiscreet publication. I am especially 
anxious that no portion of my correspondence with Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, or with his Royal Highness Prince Albert, should be made 
public use of during the life of either, without previous communica- 
tion with parties who may be enabled to ascertain that there is no ob- 
jection whatever on the part of either'to the use proposed to be made of 
such correspondence. I authorize my trustees to sell or dispose of the 
copyright of any of the said documents, if the case in which publica- 
tion should be determined on by the trustees should be one in which 
pecuniary compensation for such copyright could be fairly and equitably 
made, not meaning, however, in any way to fetter their discretion in 
respect of the giving of gratuitous access to the documents whenever 
they think such access advisable. 

In the case that any moneys should arise from the publication of any 
of the said letters, papers, and documents, I authorize the said trustees 
to apply the said moneys in paying the costs and charges of such pub- 
lication as far as the trustees may be justly liable for such costs and 
charges, or other the expenses attending the execution of the trusts 
hereby reposed in them, and to apply the residue to the assistance or 
relief of deserving persons being in need of such assistance or relief, en- 

or who have been engaged in pursuits of arts, literature, or 
8 , or to ly such residue, or any part of it, in aid of institu- 
tions established for the relief or benefit of artists or literary and sci- 
entific persons ; and my said trustees shall not be accountable to any 
persons whomsoever for the application of any such moneys. With 
these views it is my desire that the trustees shall with all convenient 
speed after my decease collect together all the said letters, papers, and 
documents, and subject the same to such examiuation as they in their 
uncontrolled discretion shall think fit. I give them the fullest power 
to destroy such parts thereof as they shall think proper, and to pro- 
vide for the immediate care and custody and ultimate disposition, of all 
or any part of the said letters, papers, and documents. My trustees 
will probably find it convenient to cause the said letters, papers, and 
docaments to be brought in the first instance to London ; and I author- 
ize them to select and to rent, or otherwise procure, a convenient place 
for the deposit of the said letters, papers, and documents during such 
period as they shall think fit, and to cause proper catalogues to be pre- 
pared of the same, and to employ such persons as they shall think fit 
under their direction for the purposes aforesaid, and for transcribiag 
or editing the same or otherwise in relation thereto. I authorize the 
trustees to give all or any of the said letters, papers, and documents to 
the State Paper-office, the trustees of the British Museum, or any other 
institution of the like nature, upon such arrangements as to the perma- 
nent preservation thereof as shall be satisfactory to such trustee or 
trustees. And with regard tothe more permanent dispesal of such of 
the said letters, papers, and documents as shall not have been other- 
wise dealt with, I recommend the trustees as far as shall be consistent 
with the due execution of the trusts hereby declared, to deposit the 
same at my mansion-house of Drayton Manor; and [I request that the 
member of my family for the time being entitled to the occupation there- 
of will afford suitable rooms for the deposit and custody of the said 
letters, papers, and documents, and will concur with my trustees in 
such arrangements as the latter shall think necessary for ensuring the 
safnty of the same, and for preserving to the said trustees free access 
thereto, with full power for the said trustees from time to time to re- 
late and prescribe the circumstances under which others shall be al- 
owed access thereto, and to remove the same wholly or partially, and 
from time to time, as they or he shall think fit. ButI hereby express- 
ly declare that these recommendations and requests shall not in any 
way be construed to create any trust in favour of any occupier of my 
said mansion-house, or to give any such occupier, or any member of 
my family, any estate or interest in the said letters, papers, and docu- 
ments, or any of them, or in any way to abridge or restrict the discre- 
tion of the trustees as to the custody or place of deposit of the said let- 
ters, , and documents, or otherwise, in or as to the execution of 
the trustshereby declared. And I give to the said Viscount Mahon and 
Edward Cardwell, or the trustees or trustee for the time being acting 
in the execution of this codicil, the sum of £1,000 upon trust, to invest 
the same in their or his names or name in the public funds, or at in- 
terest on Government or real securities. And from time to time when 
and as they or he shall think fit to alter, vary, and transfer the se- 
curities in or upon which the same shall be invested into, or for other 
securities of the same or a like nature, and to apply the dividends, in- 
terest, and annual produce of the said sum, or of the securities on which 
the same shall for the time being be invested, or, if necessary, the said 
principal sum, or any part thereof, in providing for the costs, charges, 
and expenses, to be incurred in the execution of the trusts hereby de- 
clared ; and I direct that the surplus of the interest, dividends, and an- 
nual proceeds of the said fund, not required for the yew of the 
said trust, which shall arise from time to time during the petiod of 21 
years next after my decease, shall be accumulated by such trustees, 
and held by them upon the trusts hereby declared of the said principal 
sum of £1,000; and that any such surplus which may arise from time 
to time after the expiration of that period shall be paid from time to 
time to the executors of my will as part of my residuary estate. 
: 


And also nf it shall be lawful for the. said trustees to reimburse 
themselves or himself out of any moneys which m#y come to their or 
his hands by virtue of the trusts aforesaid, or to require from the exe- 
cutors of my said will, or other the person or persons for the time ping 
having the administration thereof, payment of all costs, charges, an 

which may be incurred in or about the execution of the trusts 
hereby created and declared, or any of them, or in any wise in relation 
thereto. I give to each of them, the said Viscount Mahon and Edward 





Cardwell, the sum of £500 for his own use and benefit. In witness 
whereof I, the said Sir Robert Peel, have to this codicil to my last will 
and testament, set my hand, the 24th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1849. ; *“Rosert Pre.” 











INDIA. 


The Bombay Mail of the 25th of July arrived in London on the 2nd 
inst. We glean the contents, and add to them such English comments 
as are likely to suit readers. The items of Indian news are thus 
given :— 


The suicide of Colonel Ring, commanding Her Majesty’s 14th Light 
Dragoons on the 6th of July, excited a painful sensation in india. 
The circumstances which led to the rash act were as follows :—A pri- 
vate of the regiment was sentenced some time back to receive corporal 
punishment for oearging the Colonel with cowardice, stating that he 
ran away at Chillianwallah. The prisoner was brought on parade for 
punishment in a state of palpable intoxication, having been allowed to 
get drunk in the guard-room ofthe 14th while under sentence; the 
punishment was, nevertheless, proceeded with. When freed from the 
triangles the prisoner, infuriated by pain and drink (he had drunk in 
the guard-room neaf two bottles of spirits), becoming, as might have 
been foreseen, outrageous and abusive, rushed up to the Colonel, and in 
the presence of the whole regiment, repeated his former charge, for 
which he was again placed in confinement and sentenced by a court- 
martial to transportation for seven years, which sentence the Comman- 
der in-Chief refused, under the circumstances of the case, to sanction, 
and ordered the man to return to his troop. The remarks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on this trial, added to what he formerly said at Lahore 
(‘* that the men of the 14th would go anywhere if properly led”), stung 
Colonel King so deeply as to induce him to commit suicide. 

The following are the general orders which are said to have led to 
the sad event :— 

“ Head-quarters, Simla, July 8. 

“No. 43.—1. Ata general court martial assembled at Lahore, on Monday, the 
3d day of June, 1850, Private John M‘Lean, No. 756, of Her Majesty’s 14th (or 
King's) regiment of Light prageone. was arraigned on the following charge :~- 
For highly outrageous and insubordinate conduct, in having, on a parade of the 
regiment at Lahore, on the 20th of March, 1850, after having undergone corporal 
or by sentence of a court martial, advanced towards Lieutenant-Colonel 

. W. King, C. B., — regiment, in a threatening manner, using gross. 
ly abusive uage to that r; and in having violently resisted the escort 
which secu’ him.—Finding.—The Court is of opinion that the prisoner, No. 
756, Private John M‘Lean, of Her Majesty’s 14th (or King’s) Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, is guilty of the ——- se erred against him.—Sentence.—-The Court 
sentence the prisoner, No. 756, Private John M‘Lean, of Her Majesty’s 14th (or 
King’s) Regiment of Light Dragoons, to transportation for seven years.” 

“ Head-quarters, June 18. 

“* Revised.—In sores proceedings of the Court, I am obli to call its at- 
tention to some facts which demand the most serious notice.—1. The prisoner was 
allowed to get drunk in the guard-room of Her Majesty's 14th Light 5, 
when under sentence of a court-martial.—2. The prisoner was brought drunk to 
the parade.—3. Assistant-Surgeon Fasson, whose business it was closely to have 
examined the state of the prisoner who was about to suffer corporal punishment, 
did not examine him, and did not perceive that he was intoxicated, vi drink and 
the pain of punishment had made him so furious, that the assistant-surgeon’s owA 
words are—‘ I thought he must be either mad or drank.’—4. The Adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Apthorp, equally ye ee the assistant-surgeon, did not find out 
that the prisoner was drunk till afier he had received punishment.—5. The conse- 
quence was that the soldier was flogged when in a state of intoxication, and all this 
took place in the presence of Lieutenant-Colonel King, the commanding officer of 
the regiment.—6th. When freed from the triangles, the prisoner, infuriated by 
having drank nearly two bottles of arrack and some beer iu the guard-room, as 

roved before the Court, became outrageous and abusive, as might have been 
waited 

“7th. L ask the Court, therefore, to reconsider and to mitigate its sentence ; for» 
however disgraceful and insubordinate the conduct of the culprit may have been, 
it was certainly as much produced by neglect of duty in others as by the drunkard 
himself. The sentence appears to me to be severe beyond all proportion to the 
crime, in the peculiar circumstances above stated. 

“C. J. Napier, General, 


Commander-in-Chief, East Indies.’ 





“ REVISED SENTENCE.— The Court, having carefully considered the remarks by 
his Excellency the Commander-in Chief, on the sentence passed on the prisoner, 
private John M’ Lean, No. 756,of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, beg respect- 
fully to adhere to that sentence.” 
“ Head-quarters, July 1, 1850. 
“T am sorrythat the Court felt itself called upon to adhere to a sentenee which I 
have no power to commute, and cannot, in the extraordinary circumstances of the 





case, execute. 1 have, therefore, no alternative but to pardon the prisoner; not ex- 

cused by his drunkenness, but by facts stated in my remarks to the Court on its 

proceedings being revised. I assure the Court that great severity, without a due 

consideration being given to circumstances, is not justice, nor conducive to disci- 
line- 

The prisoner is to return to his troop. C. J. Napier, General, 

“ Commander-in-Chief, East Indies.”’ 

The Affreedees have again closed the pass to Kohat, and seem inclin- 
ed to be as troublesome as ever. A man of the Horse Artillery has 
been shot by one of them close to his quarter guard. A plot has been 
discovered for effecting the release of the 10 Sikh State prisoners con- 
fined at Allahabad. 

General Campbell has returned to the Punjab, but a large party of 
officers still remain in Cashmere, where they are treated by Gholab 
Singh with the utmost kindness and attention. 

The south-west monsoon, so long delayed, had at last set in in ear- 
nest, and all apprehensions of famine in Western India were at an end. 
In Bengal the rains were injuriously heavy for the indigo cultivation, 
and there were great floods in the neighbourhood of Calcutta,—the 
course of the intended railway to Budram being described as at present 
a **sea of inundation better adapted to the operation of steam-boats 
than steam-carriages.” 

The Lahore Chronicle says, that the order retaining Scinde allow- 
ances fer the troops beyond the Indus, at the time the Governor-Gener-. 
al had expressed his anxious desire to assimilate the pay, is the real 
ground of the feud between his Lordship and Sir Charles Napier. 

The same journal states that ‘‘a singular communication has been 
received at Lahore from the Governor-General, intimating his Lord- 
ships’s surprise that the executive officers should have taken upon 
themselves to disburse sums of money for carrying on public building 
on the order of the Commander-in-Chief, when the instructions limit- 
ing their discretion are so very precise, and intimating his Lordship’s 
intention to hold the Engineer officers personally responsible for all 
sums expended without his sanction previously obtained.” This must 
have reference to Sir Charles Napier’s orders respecting barrack space 
and ventilation, enacting that there should be at least 100 cubic feet 
of space per man, and that barracks deficient in such respect should be 
enlarged to the required standard. 

The Sikh prisoners at Allahabad still keep the authorities there in a 
state of disquiet. They have been detected in communication with the 
ex Ranee (now in Nepaul.) On the 26th of June a Cawnpore Brahmin, 
named Seetaram, was found inside the quarters inhabited by the pris- 
oners, 10 in number, notwithstanding all the precautions and vigilance 
used to prevent every species of intercourse. Nothing was found on the 
man, though he acknowledged being in Sikh pay. The next day a court 
of inquiry was assembled, and sufficient was elicited to prove that a 
djeep-laid plot had been organised. Several letters were found address- 
ed to the friends of the prisoners, and one document, containing the 
names of the different officers in command of corps and the stations 
where their regiments were located. Information was likewise obtain- 
ed of two Sikhs, who were concealed in a Ghossain’s house in the city, 
having in their possession a sum of 20,000r., dedicated to purposes of 
bribery. Upon the person of one of the prisoners a file was found. 
The Jemedar and sentries in charge of the guard have been placed in 
arrest on a suspicion of collusion. . 

With reference to the suicide of Colonel King, the Morning Chroni- 
cle published the following extract of a letter from an officer of rank 
in India—* Kussouli, July 5, 1850.—There have been some unpleasant 
matters here in the 14th Dragoons, and every court-martial has been 
sure to bring out something as to the running away at Chillianwallah 
This has gone so far as to attract the attention of Sir Charles Napier, 
who, after inquiries, had determined that a general court-martial on 
the commanding officer should bring the matter to a conclusion, when 
the intelligence reached us of the commanding officer (Lieut. Colonel 
King) having shot himself.” 





The following letter appeared in the Times on Tuesday the 3d inst., 
addressed to the Editor. 


Sir,—It is now well known that Sir Charles Napier has tendered the 
resignation of his command in India, but it is not known why ; and in 
that country and in England inaccurate tales are rife as to the cause of 





his quitting an office to which he was called by the united voices of 





Sovereign and le when India was thought to be . : 
fittest man to prevent it falling. reeling, and he the 


Some of the causes assigned are idle attempts of Indian editors 


have been conncoted with a view to tion in this country, with 
foul additions and nts, to effect the dishonest purpose of prejy- 
dicing the public mind against a General whose faults are that fe 
gained great battles, governed a large province with ability, and vigor- 
ously commenced a military reform, admitted by all to be needed, but 
which few would have had the judgement and cou to attempt. Al) 
this has given offence to conceited power and private interest. 

It has been said that a difference has arisen between him and Lo 
Dalhousie, because of some barrack building—because of his disbanding 
the 66th Regiment without reference to the Governor-General—becauge 
he desired war, it is not said with whom, and that Lord Dalhousie de. 
sired peace—because the Commander-in-Chief attempted to usurp the 
power of Government, and when mildly corrected replied with intem. 
perate language, and resigned. 

These mixtures of a little truth with great falsehood have been com. 
mented upon with all paid-for malignancy in certain journals whose 
vulgar enmity to Sir Charles Napier on former occasions has been ex. 

sed and rebuked. Wherefore, knowing how true the Chinese proverb 
is, that though lies have no legs to stand upon, they have wings, and 
fly a great way, I,in defence ofan absent brother, beg, through the 
medium of your universal journal, to state— 

}. That it is true Sir Charles Napier has tendered his resignation on 
account of a difference between him and Lord Dalhousie ; bat it is not 
true that this difference arose about barrack building—or from any 
desire to make war—or because he disbanded the 66th Regiment—or 
that his language was intemperate and unbecoming—or that he resign- 
ed peevishly. 

The real cause of that step was a difference between him and the 
Governor-General on a vital point of public interest, accompanied by 
circumstances which rendered it imperative upon Sir Charles Napier 
to resign the high office conferred on him by his Sovereign: and he ig 
prepared to justify his conduct to that gracious Sovereign and to the 
public, proudly confident that he has served both well, and would have 
served them better, ifhe had been permitted to combine such service 
with that self-respect which no man can relinquish without dishonour. 


W. Naprer, Major-General. 


Before the arrival of this latest mail, the London Morning Chronicle 
put out the following article on Sir Charles’s resignation, a portion of 
which, we feel convinced, is a gross libel, and from which we presume 
some legal consequences will ensue. 


When we remember the general enthusiasm with which the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Napier to the chief command in India was so re- 
cently welcomed, we may B nay my that the early and unsatisfactory 
conclusion of his career in the East will have caused in many minds a 
feeling of disappointment. It is understood that the Indian Govern- 
ment had no alternative but to accept his resignation. The refusal or 
neglect of the Commander-in-Chief to carry out an order of the Gov- 
ernment, respecting the regulations of the army, was necessarily fol- 
lowed by a reprimand, which led to his immediate determination to 
lay down his office. It is greatly to be regretted that an impracticable 
habit of mind should so often tend to render Sir Charles Napier’s high 
and brilliant qualities unavailable to the public service. His intem- 
perate attacks upon some of the East India directors delayed for some 
months, his appointment to the command; and they would certainly 
have prevented its being made at all, if the alarm of the country at the 
unskilful conduct and balanced success of the Seikh war, had not in- 
duced the authorities of Leadenhall street to overrule all personal 
considerations. It appears that a similar ebullition of temper has oc- 
casioned his premature withdrawal from office, and the interruption of 
the vigorous changes in the conduct of the Indian army which he is 
understood to have been bent on accomplishing. 

It is difficult to judge of the justice of the strictures which Sir 
Charles Napier has so freely bestowed on various portions of the army 
under his command. The India papers are generally warm partisans 
in matters relating to the civil and military services; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had, in his former period of service in India, incurred 
more than an ordinary share of hostility among the conductors of the 
public journals. One of the ablest and most widely-circulated news- 
papers in India no sooner received the announcement of the promotion 
of the General who had, for years, been denounced im its columns— 
when conqueror and Governor of Sinde—than it promulgated a@ report 
that that appointment had been purchased by a bribe to one of our 
London contemporaries With a minuteness which showed the accura- 
cy of its information, the paper to which we refer specified the exact 
suin which Sir Charles had paid for the insertion of an article which 
was supposed to have inspired the Government, and to have overruled 
the hesitation of the India House. £7,000 was the exact amount which 
changed hands in this nefarious transaction ; and we only wonder at 
the moderation of the Indian journalist in abstaining from an account 
of the sums which must have been paid to the rest of the newspaper 
press, or employed in buying up the general voice of society. When 
we find, on similar authority, that Sir Charles Napier’s judgments 
were harsh, and his compluints unfounded, we deem it prudent to hesi- 
tate before we decide between the conflicting authorities. 

It must be confessed that there are peculiarities in Sir Charles's char- 
acter which, in some degree, weaken the authority of his opinions and 
statements. He has proved himself on the Indus a most able general, 
and in many a field in Europe and Asia a skilful and fearless soldier. 
He is also—the 7,000/. bribe notwithstanding—unmistakably Lonest 
and straightforward. His love of discipline and his determination to 
do his duty are thoroughly genuine and unselfish; but, unfortunately, 
with a full share of the vigour and genius of his race, he has also the 
fatal facility of language which has so often led his eloquent relative, 
the historian, into exaggeration and bombast. Some of Sir Charles 
Napier’s dispatches are models of point and vigorous compression; but 
his genius is habitually averse to the colourless language of business 
which best suits an official style. His minutes on courts-martial and 
general orders are too uniformly pithy and severe. A negligent colonel 
or a dissipated subaltern is reproved with an epigrammatic indignation 
which might have proceeded from Tacitus or Juvenal. It is conse- 
quently difficult to judge of the standard by which he judges the state 
of the Indian army. If we look at the letter of his minutes, we might 
fear that it was little better than a rabble, till we remember how dif- 
ferent its character might appear if its chief, in addition to the quali- 
ties of a great commander, had not also possessed the genius of a vigor- 
ous and eloquent writer. 

Nevertheless, after making all reasonable deductions, we cannot but 
fear that the dissatisfaction which Sir Charles Napier has so frequent- 
ly manifested at the condition of his army is, to a considerable extent, 
well founded. It is not unknown that officers of experience have con- 
fidentially communicated to the home authorities their unfavourable 
judgment of the discipline of the Indian troops. The laxity of former 
Commanders-in-Chief is said to have left too much ground for the irri- 
tation of the last holder of the office; and there can be no doubt that, 
in the recent wars, the confidence of the general has, in too Many cases, 
been reposed almost entirely in the European regiments. That the 
Sepoys, when well officered, are only second to English soldiers, is an 
opinion which is entertained by those who know them best, and which 
Sir Charles Napier himself has often publicly expressed; but it is cer- 
tain that the competence of the officers is even more essential to the 
efficiency of such troops than in the case of an army like ourown. An 
English infantry regiment would be a formidable impediment to an ene- 
my if all its officers were suddenly removed from their posts; but im 
the Indian army the whole machinery is set in motion by the Europe- 
ans who direct it, ard it stops if they are unequal to their duties. 1 he 
necessity of mastering a foreign language, and of understanding Ori- 
ental habits and feelings, imposes & responsibility on those who com- 
mand the Sepoys from which the officers of the Queen’s army are ex- 
empt. It is by no means a matter of boasting that our army has less 
professional knowledge among its officers than any other in Europe. 
Abundant courage and the spirit of gentlemen form the ordinary quali- 
fications of our future generals, but, at least for the Indian army; more 
special fitness is required. — b 3 

Although Sir Charles Napier may have, in some instances, been un- 
just or excessive in censure, it cannot be doubted that his vigorous re- 
sistance to laxity and indiscipline has had a useful effect in aoe 
and preventing abuses. It is one of the most urgent duties of the Boar 
of Control and of the India House to select a successor who will direct 
his attention to the subjects which employed his predecessor. The 
chief command of India is the most important military appointment in 
the empire, and one of the most responsible which can be held by any 
soldier in the world. Such arank is not a fitting retirement for a fa- 
voured veteran, or a subject for a family or official job. A war may 





correspondents to account for what they do not understand, but others’ 
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repare itself in India without our notice, as we found to our cost, in 
ae instances, in the Punjaub ; and a weak or incompetent general, 
even if he does not incur losses as fearful as those of Afghanistan, may 
destroy the prestige of the — arms by blundering and indecisive 
gontests. At present, also, while there is a reasonable P t of peace, 
a victorious general will have enough to do in reforming the organiza- 
tion of the army. There are officers in the Army List who are compe- 
tent to the task, and it is to be hoped that neither interest nor care- 
lessness will be allowed to interfere with the recognition of their claims. 

—_—_——— 


AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne papers to the 16th of May have been received in India. 
They bring intelligence of the commencement ofan open and determin- 
ed agitation of the question of the severance of the Australian colo- 
nies from the mother country. The agitation has been originated by 

the Rev. Dr. Lang, a Presbyterian minister and old colonist, who, it 

will be remembered, published lately in the English papers a strongly- 
written letter to the Sotonial Secretary regarding the misusage of their 
colonies by the Colonial-office. Dr. Lang has delivered a long lecture 
on the subject at Melbourne, breathing respect for the Queen, and 

eneral good-will to England, yet strongly advocating separation and 
independence. He recapitulates the leading instances of alleged mis- 
usage under which the colonies have suffered and likewise puts forward 
other reasons of a cogent description for the adoption of that step, to 
which he believes Great Britain will assent, ‘‘on a proper representa- 
tion of the case.” While in England, he had consulted men of emi- 
nence in the political world, and received from them assurances to that 
effect. His ide of forming a great political league, in order to bring 
about the desired release, was cordially approved by the colonists, and 
they informed him that England was now fully prepared for such fa 
movement on the part of her colonies generally, those of them espe- 
cially that were able and willing to govern themselves, and to offer 
proper terms for the future, and that the day for sending forth British 
troops to put down insurgent colonies, and to hold them against their 
will, was past forever. Dr. Lang goes on to recommend the immediate 
formation of an ‘* Australian League,” to consist of all colonists who 
pay an entrance fee of 5s. with a yearly subscription of not less than 
10s. The executive powers of this body, he proposes, shall be intrnst- 
ed to a cr vice-president, one or more secretaries, and a coun- 
cil of 16. 

Assuming that England will agree to the erection of the proposed 
republic, Dr. Lang's scheme desceads to the minor arrangements for 
its government, which he would commit to the hands of a president, 
with a salary of 3,000/. per annum. A general Legislature would 
assist and control the president, with functions it is designed to assimi- 
late to those of the American chief magistrate. 

On matters of internal legislation, education, religion, police, public 
works, and so forth, Dr. Lang recommends that the respective states of 
the federation should be left perfectly free. Dr. Lang entered into 
the details of the scheme at great length, and every word was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

Dr. Lang appears to have been subsequently cast into prison arbi- 
trarily for some matter of debt, to the great displeasure of the Mel- 
bourne public, who were raising a subscription to procure his release. 
The particulars of the affair are not given in any of the papers that 
have reached India. 

The mining interest at Adelaide is in a flourishing state, and the 
total proceeds of copper mines during the last 44 years are estimated 
at 592,252. Gold washing has commenced with sufficient prospect of 
success to stop emigration to California. Experiments have been made 
on the sands from the bed of the Unkaparinga, a stream south of Ade- 
laide, with a newly invented machine, capable of washing from 25 to 
30 tons per day. Two ounces of gold were obtained from 160 lb. of 
sand. Very promising indications of coal have been met with on the 
south side of Kangaroo Island. 


The slight sensation caused in England by the above intelligence may 
be gathered from the following paragraph in the “‘ City article” of the 
Times of the 3rd inst, :— 


The intelligence to-day of the organized movement got up by Dr. 
Lang, and of which some accounts had been previously received, for 
establishing the independence of the Australian colonies, has not been 
regarded as so important in its character as the Melbourne papers 
would seem to represent. The entire proceedings of Dr. Lang on the 
emigration question during his recent visit to this country are familiar 
to our Australian merchants through the Parliamentary papers on the 
subject, published about six months back, and which were of a descrip- 
tion © preclude the idea that he was likely to obta‘n in such future 
objects as he might contemplate any extensive support from his fellow- 
colonists. It appeared from these documents that his purpose in Lon- 
don was to obtain a bounty of 18/. per head for all such emigrants as 
he might send to Moretonbay with the view of promoting the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. His reason for urging this grant was that a similar one 
had been made in favour of a certain uumber of foreign emigrants who 
had been imported for the purpose of giving instruction in the art of 
cultivating the vine and other peculiar products, but it was pointed out 
to him that there was not the slightest analogy between the two cases, 
and that as the emigrants he proposed to despatch were of the ordinary 
kind, whose passage is effected at a cost of about 14/., his request sim- 
ply was that Government should put 4/. per head into his own pocket 
for every person whom he might induce to leave. Subsequently he 
tried in the same way to obtain grants of land, and al hough in each 
case the information was reiterated to him that his propositions were 
altogether inadmissible, he despatched the ship Fortitude with 270 
emigrants, with the assurance to them that they would on arrival have 
afree grant of land equal to the amount they had paid for their passage- 
money; while at the same time he wrote to Governor Fitaroy intimating 
that he had obtained the co-operation of the Government, and request- 
ing in consequence the various advantages for which he had been 
negotiating here, but to which he was wholly unentitled. On the arri- 
val of the vessel at Moreton-bay, it was found that sickness had pre- 
vailed on board to a most fatal extent, and that the poor people were to 
be landed without the slightest preparation having been made for their 
reception. Under the circumstances rations from the Government 
stores were distributed to keep them from starving, anda lodging also 
was accorded to them in the emigration depot; but at the same time 
Governor Fitzroy sent home an account of the transaction, in which he 
characterized it as “‘a gross fraud attempted to be practised on the 
Colonial Government.” After these disappointments in his schemes 
Dr. Lang, it will be remembered, quitted England in November last, 
leaving behind him a letter for publication in the newspapers, full of 
the wildest charges about the discourtesy he had received (although 
there is no evidence of anything but patient toleration of his evasive 
and impracticable importunities), coupled with incoherent and wholly 
unfounded statements of encouragement given to the emigration of 
Romish priests and Papists in general, and terminating with a plain 
Soe ements that he was returning with a view to avenge the morti- 
Peg he had experienced by agitating for an immediate severance 
rom the mother country, and for the election of a “ President of the 
— States of Australia.” In the face of these things, and of the fact 
ot his well-known want of mercantile precision, which seems from the 
rome account to have ended in his being imprisoned for what the 
ble apo Papers term “ some matter of debt,” it is considered proba- 
pred i parties acquainted with the state of feeling in the colonies that 
nl 8 br were desired, the leadership of Dr. Lang would, in 
cust ela phon likely rather to retard than to advance it—an infer- 
caleumiaien 8 ™~ warranted by the singular bitterness of his sectarian 
with the affai 0b en interesting statements, however, in connexion 

ir, and such as will throw most light on its progress, will 


be those which we ma ; : 
aC iC! y receive from Sydney, where, from his for 
position, his influence will be best tested. ‘ er 











CHINA. 
The mails are of the 23d of June. Considerable sici i 

- ’ le sickness prevailed at 

rangkong, Aha 100 of Her Majesty's 59th Regiment ae in hos- 
Shine one Lyng overnor Bonham had arrived at Shanghai, but no- 
te A cog as as oe relative to the mission of H. M.sloup Reynard 
at the res or rather tothe Peiho. A report was current in Shanghai 
pe eparture of the mail that the Reynard had grounded on the bar 
‘en-tsin and been fired into by the Chinese ; fears are entertained 


‘or her safety, but apparently on insufficient grounds. The Chinese are 


in Considerable excitement regardi ia mient 
: . garding this mig j ‘ 
wn have been doing what th : son, and some foelish for 


ey could to increase their appre hen- 
The new Governor of Macao, Se 
» Senhor Da Cuh 
together With three small ships of war and about 
= ee have passed between him and the [m 
‘ir precise nature hag not transpired. It 


has arrived in China, 

1,000 troops. Com- 
aperial Commissioner, 
ig rumoured that he is 


ze Aton. 


instructed to demand the absolute cession of the peninsula of Macao to 
the Portuguese, and the with drawal of all Chinese posts wi @ cer- 
tain distance, together with the ex of the present expedition. His 
force is, however, considered insufficient for energetic coercive measu res 
should his demands be refused. 








TALIAN ASTOR PLACE—MAX MARETZEK, Sole Lessee 
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Great Parisian Ballet 


twenty-five cents ; Secured seats, seventy-five cents. Debut of the 
Troupe, from the Grand P. e  Deesing of a short autumn season. Grand Ballet 
@ Action, under the direc’ Ro Kemp, and a perfect English Vaudeville Com- 


oy enw ae — Mr. John ne Tie wy — y~ in America | Made- 
moiselle Celestine Franck, premiere danseuse, m t ir Opera, Paris, Monsieur 
Leon Fepinosa, premiere danseur, from the Theatre Porte St Martin, Paris; Mademoiselle 
Victorine Franck, from the Grand Paris ; Mademoiselle Espinosa, pantomi- 
miste, from the Theatre Porte St. Martin, Paris ; Monsieur Gredelue, from the Grand Opera, 
Paris; Miss Emily Waldogreve, ke, &ec. Also a perfect coups de ballet of twenty-five ladies, 
Leaders, Mr. Krewitzer Mons. Eigenschenk, from the Theatre Porte St. The 
English Vaudeville Company comprises the names of well established favourites, among 
them Mr. Joseph Cowell, his first oppeerance in New York for twelve years; Mr. John 
Nickinson, Mrs. John Sefton, Miss kinson, and others. On Monday, September 24th, 
the entertainments will commence with the favourite Vaudeville of UNCL sAM—Sam 
Hobbs, Mr. Jo Cowell. After which, for the first time in America, the grand fairy bailet 
d@’ Action, entiled ONDINE—Urbain, Mens. Leon Espinosa ; Ondine, Mademoiselle Celes- 
tine Franck, After which the favourite farce of BOX & COX—Box, Mr. Jo Cowell; 
Cox, Mr. B. Philli The whole to conclude with LA BOHEMIENNE—Grand Pas 
Comique, composed by Mons. L. Espinosa, and danced by Mile, Celestine Franck and Mons, 
Leon Espinosa. Previous tothe Vaudeville, and between the acts, Overtures, Walizes, &c, 
by the Orchestra. Doors open at6 1-2 o’clock. To commence at7 1-2 clock, precisely, For 
particulars of dances, &c. see small bills. 
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After an exceedingly rapid passage, the Canada, steamer, Capt. Har- 
rison, arrived at Boston, from Liverpool and Halifax, on Tuesday last, 
soon after noon, having sailed at noon on Saturday, the 7th inst. 

The English journals before us are barren of important news, the 
editorials ringing changes upon worn-out topics, or eking out their ac- 
customed space by enlarging upon what, in more bustling times, would 
be considered minor matters. Foremost in importance come the con- 
tents of a mail from India, which the reader will find summed up above ; 
and the announcement from Melbourne, that a scheme for the indepen- 
dence of the Australian Colonies has been openly promulgated, is at 
the first blush somewhat startling. Anxiety upon the subject is, how- 
ever, lessened if not entirely dispelled, by certain plain statements 
publicly put out, showing the personal pique and the mercenary views 
that have influenced the leader in the movement. Such paltry causes 
are generally at the bottom of revolutionary schemes: but whilst the 
instruments, on that account, may justly incur our sovereign contempt, 
it would be very unwise to shut our eyes to the effects which even such 
instruments may bring about. Free trade,in its utter disregard of 
Colonial interests, has not strengthened the bonds of attachment to the 
mother country, whilst the importation of convicts into New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land has long been regarded with jealous eyes 
by the inhabitants of those Colonies, and the recent course of events at 
the Cape of Good Hope must have tended to convert ill-will into opposi- 
tion. Dr. Lang, the Presbyterian minister, who aspires to be the 
Washington of a new confederation, may be a very contemptible fellow ; 
but we fear there is some trouble brewing in the Australian settlements. 

From another quarter of our Oriental possessions comes also the re- 
cord of a very painful occurrence. The commanding officer of H. M. 
14th Light Dragoons committed suicide at Lahore on the 6th of July, 
undoubtedly moved to the commission of the fatal act by the reprimand 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier. We will not recapitu- 
late the circumstances, as they are detailed above; but referring to 
them, we must confess that the course pursued in this case by Sir 
Charles appears singularly at variance with both justice and common 
sense. ‘The unhappy result has nothing todo with the merits of the 
question ; but we think, with all deference as a civilian, that the return. 
ing a trooper, unpunished, to his regiment, who had grossly insulted 
his Colonel on parade, is a very foolish and unmilitary method of repri- 
manding the officers of that regiment for general laxity of discipline, 
and special inattention to duty, on the occasion in point. Sir Charles 
has acted herein, as if the private in the guard-house were justified in 
getting drunk if he could, and were thereby exonerated from the pun- 
ishment due to his crime. One would have expected to find the sen- 
tence confirmed, and the confirmation accompanied by an order for a 
court-martial on the officer in charge of the prisoner. This would 
have been an impressive mode of administering that stern justice for 
which Sir Charles Napier is notorious. Obloquy enough has been 
showered upon the 14th Dragoons, for a mishap at the battle of Chillian- 
wallah (detailed in the Albion of the 3lst of March, last year). A 
considerate commander would not have thus aided in throwing it in the 
teeth of their Colonel; and we cannot but think this affair will cause 
great dissatisfaction. We regret it the more, as Sir Charles Napier 
will shortly terminate his long and brilliant military career. Lieut. 
General Sir W. (fomm, recently appointed Communder-in-Chief at 
Bombay, will take temporary command of the whole East Indian army. 

Some little excitement has been caused in London by a sudden ex- 
plosion of feeling against General Haynau, the unmanly and cruel Com- 
mander of the Austrian forces employed in the late Hungarian war, 
who has deservedly acquired the odious nickname of “the Austrian 
buteher.” He chanced to visit Barclay’s famous brewery, and as the 
custom is, registered his name on the books. Some imprudent clerk, 
or some refugee dogging his footsteps, must have communicated his 
name and evil reputation to the draymen within and the coal-heavers 
outside the premises. There must have been some such intimation and 
instigation, for that sturdy class in London is happily ignorant of foreign 
personages and events. Mobs, however, are pretty much the same every 
where. The General was beset, belaboured, and insulted, was compelled 
finally to run for his life, and was rescued in the end by the police, 
from a public house in which he was concealed. It is very dangerous 
to excite the passions of a mob; and we greatly rejoice that this one 
was prevented from earning that fearful title which they lavished on 
the object of their indignation. Weshoald have been glad to hear that 
an assemblage of educated Englishmen, accustomed to self-control, had 
manifested their detestation of such a character as this Austrian Gen- 
eral; but the mobbing must always be reprobated. By the way, at 
the late Peace Congress held at Franktort, Haynau made his appearance 
—a fact whicn was complacently alluded to by the same Mr. Cobden, 
who so vehemently abused the Emperor of Russia at a certain public 
meeting, some months since. The illustrious free-trader has some hu- 
man weaknesses, after all; perhaps, he felt so flattered by the presence 
of an able soldier, that he forgot all his former denunciations against 
tyrants and their instruments. We may add, for the information of a 
few journalists here, who seem to read in this outbreak of the coal. 
heavers and draymen an assured ripeness for rcvolutionary movements, 
that out of these very ranks volunteer constables came forth by hun- 
dreds, on the 10th of April, 1848. A riotous Chartist on that day would 

have been worse off than General Haynau, if matters had been pushed 
to extremes. 

The mention of the Peace Congress reminds us that we have given it 





no place in our columns. This is an intended omission; since the pro- 
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eeedings were very unimportant, and bore a most remarkable resem- 
blance to those of former years. 

Scotland has just set an excellent example, in vindicating the 
of the public to due care and caution, on the part of those who 
take, for their own gains, to convey passengers. The terrible wreck of 
the Orion on the 17th of June last, when on her voyage from Liverpool 
to Glasgow, will be remembered. Her officers have been indicted at 
Edinburgh. The Captain, Henderson, has been found guilty of “ cul- 
pable neglect of duty” and sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment ; 
the second mate, who was in charge of the deck when the Orion struck, 
has been found guilty of ‘‘ reckless neglect of duty,” and sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. It is a painful, bat no less a clear duty 
of the authorities in all countries, to follow up to conviction all cases 
of a similar kind, whether racing Captains or drunken Engineers peril 
the lives of those under their charge. 

The working of the submarine telegraph between Dover and Calais 
has been interrupted by the breaking of the line. It was chafed to 
pieces on the rocks off the French coast. This fact is well established, 
or we should suggest that our old friend, the sea-serpent, had been 
scratching his tail upon it, as he appears to have done on a beacon 
floating off the Barrels Rocks, in the neighbourhood of the Old Head of 
Kinsale. An eye-witness describes the particulars in a late letter to 
the Cork Constitution. We expect tosee the Professors again in print, 
for the monster very properly left some of his scales attached to his 
rubving-post ; and by these scales he will, of course, be weighed. How 
his eye measured nine inches across the ball, and how he jumped thirty 
fathoms out of the water, when tickled under the ribs by a rifle shot— 
these particulars are narrated, and we are sorry that we have not 
room for them. 


Prince Louis Napoleon left Paris on the 3d inst., on his way to Cher- 
bourg, where a naval review on a grand scale is to take place. Bight 
sail of the line, three frigates, and three first-class war steamers are 
to manceuvre. The spectacle has attracted many of our eountrymen’s 
yachts, the Lords of the Admiralty, a host of Naval Officers, and of the 
French themselves, more than Cherbourg can accommodate. The 
President’s Western tour bids fair to be more grateful to his feelings 
than the Eastern, if not more flattering to his hopes. 

Canapa.—We have no letters of late date, from our correspondents ; 
nor do we observe the occurrence of any events, further than those of 
local or partial interest. In detailing the late Western excursion of 
Lord Elgin, our friend Q. Q. appears to have lost sight of him. His 
Lordship joined Lady Elgin and his family in this city a week since, 
and after a few days quiet and umostentatious sojourn, has returned to 
Toronto. Sir Henry and Lady Bulwer have also passed through New 
York, on their way from Newport to Washington. 


a 








CauirorntaA.—Yesterday afternoon, very disastrous news was re- 
ceived from California, of a fornight later date. A terrible riot occurred 
at Sacramento City on the 14th ult. The squatters and the real estate 
owners, aided by the authorities, came into collision, and the result 
was the loss of many lives, including that of the Mayor, Mr. Bigelow, 
and the burning down of the city. 


Wasuincron.—Rumours are renewed of a contemplated Cuban inva- 
sion, though it is difficult to give them credence. Coupled with them 
are reported orders for the immediate outfit of several vessels of war.— 
Amin Bey, the travelling Turkish naval officer, has been received with 
great distinction, and appears destined to become a political Jenny Lind. 





Jenny Linv.—Our professed criticisms on this artist’s performances 
will be found under their aceustomed head, and written by the habitu- 
al pen. Butso much of interest clings to the subject, irrespective ef 
its artistic claim to notice, that we incline to imitate some of our con- 
temporaries, and say a few words editorially—not critically—on the 
stir that Mademoiselle Lind’s presence has caused in our midst. For 
the excitement has by no means subsided, if one may judge by the 
crowd that thronged Castle Garden on Tuesday evening last. It was 
considerably more numerous than on either previous oc¢éasion—a result 
partly brought about by the substitution of a good programme for a 
poor one, and partly by a judicious reduction in the price of tickets. 

Now we like to watch the effect produced upon an immense assem- 
blage, when it finds itself face to face with the object of such fond ex- 
pectations. The mere intentness of six or seven thousand congregated 
persons is, of itself, a spectacle worth seeing ; and worth looking at 
narrowly too, by those who desire to know how a performance affects an 
audience. Sometimes, however, the very absence of what one does not 








see or hear gives a more reliable clue to the real effect produced, than 
any palpable demonstration can afford. At each of Jenny Lind’s three 
concerts, we have seen the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and heard 
the perfect storm of applause which invariably greets her entrance, 
and often shapes itself into an ‘‘encore,” when her vocal display is 
ended. But we have looked round in vain for a kindled eye, or a flush- 
ed cheek; we have listened in vain for that half-suppressed murmur of 
applause which is as much felt as heard, which is indicative of the hold 
that a performer takes upon the sympathies of hearers, and which has 
also one distinguishing peculiarity—it never possibly can be simulated. 
Admirers may shout themselves hoarse with their vociferous dravos, 
but they cannot get up for the nonce that quiet, heart-felt, involuntary 
tribute to certain kinds of excellence, which is the most rarely achiey- 
ed by artists, and is, of all, the most coveted by them. We have our- 
selves paid this tribute, and have seen it paid to Pasta, to Malibran, to 
Grisi, to Taglioni, to Paganini, to Thalberg, and to Edmund Kean. We 
have not found it extorted from us by Jenny Lind’s singing at Castle 
Garden; nor have we been able to detect any sign of its being drawn 
forth from others. In saying this, we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of affecting singularity ; but we believe that some here and there will 
agree with us. The masses, amongst whom we class ourselves, know 
nothing of chromatic scales and sostenutos and portamentos ; sweetness 
wins and passion fires them: the voice consequently, whose perfection 
chiefly consists in the mastery of difficulties, may delight our ears, but 
cannot touch our souls. On the night of the first concert, when lines 
of good-tempered fellows formed a lane along a portion of the Battery, 
through which the crowds from Castle Garden were defiling, we chanced 
to be amongst those earliest out, and the middle space was compara- 
tively empty. A quizzical voice addressed some one behind us—‘* wel, 
young man, and how do you feel, now you've had your ten dollars 
worth?” Wedid not catch the reply; but presumed that, if the party 
adaressed were “an ingenuous youth,” it might have been, ‘‘ As cool 
ucumber.”’ 

owe are not bound to account for the prodigious popularity that Made-~ 
moiselle Lind acquired, and still retains, in England. But it should be 
remembered, that it was on the operatic stage that she made her appear- 
ance, and bounded into celebrity. The audience, before whom she play- 
ed and sang, nambered its connoisseurs in music by hundreds, and 
these could relish and appreciate the marvels of her vocalisation. More- 
over, she added to her wondrous musical gifts a certain naiveté and 
truthfulness in her manner of representing two or three operatic parts 
which were found fresh and charming by the fastidious frequenters of 
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himself at the expense of our contemporary. 
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the Queen’s Theatre, somewhat b/asés with art and artists. Fame once 
made is easy to keep; and excitement grows by what it feeds on, as is 
elearly evidenced by what is now passing around us. Jenny Lind is o 
eelebrity ; and will and must succeed, therefore, wherever she goes ; 
besides which, she coins gold and does not value it—rarest of all 
rarities! 

Why it happens, that our sympathetic feelings are aroused by artists 
not distinguished for nobility of character, and not savagely virtuous 
in their moral walk through life, whilst the gentlest and most munif- 
eent creature that ever trode a stage, captivates us only through the 
medium of our ears—this, we say, is a problem to be commended to the 
consideration of the anatomisers of human nature, those profound 
philosophers, who will find you a reason for everything under the sun. 





Iwcreasep Faciities ror TrAvet.—We are informed by Mr. 
Cunard that the new Royal Mail steam propeller Merlin, of 400 tons 
burthen, and of great speed, will commence running next month between 
New York and St. Thomas, calling at Bermuda, both inward and out- 
ward bound. As St. Thomas is the central station of the West India 
steamers, to and from England, and of all the inter-Colonial steamers, 
this will be a most desirable route for passengers bound to the West 
India Islands, to Venezuela, and to Central America, &c. 





A very Conrusep LisrL.—We do not take the trouble to contradict 
one quarter part of the silly stories about our countrymen and country- 
women, that run round portions of the press, and die out a natural 
death, uncredited by any readers of respectability and intelligence. 
We think it right, however, to notice that some one has very grossly 
imposed upon the editor of the Mobile Herald and Tribune, which in 
its issue of the 7th inst. hitches on the apparertly circumstantial ad- 
ventures of some unknown person to a scandalous newspaper paragraph, 
that lately libelled the fair fame of a youthful and high-born maiden. 
The above mentioned journal describes the Lady Alice Lambton, the 
party alluded to, as being forty years of age, and as having been the 
heroine of many adventures in Nassau, N. P., in Florida, and elsewhere, 
and es having published in London a book on America. The whole 
story is a tissue of absurdities. The young lady is scarcely out of her 
teens. Her father the late Lord Durham, never was Governor of the 
Bahamas; and in short, some ignorant or malicious person has amused 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonvon, 6th September, 1850. 

All the speculation this week among the few philosophers who re- 
main in town has turned upon the sub-marine electric telegraph and 
the uses to which it may be put. Of course we reckon now on having 
this miraculous means of communication established between your new 
country and our oldone. When this is done, a message despatched by 
us will reach you before it leaves here, unless the sun alters his pace 
in order not to be outdone by the galvanic wires. Everything is under 
the law of “go ahead” now, and one generation outstrips another in 
its newest wonders. 

The death of Louis Philippe. and the perfectly quiet, simple, and 
modest manner of his funeral, have also attracted conversation. It is 
hoped by the Orleans family that the remains of the ex-King of the 
French will not be suffered to remain in exile, but will ere long reach 
the mausoleum at Dreux, which he built as a family vault. Nothing 
eould be more unpretending than their present resting place in the lit- 
tle chapel at Weybridge. It is a tiny place built by a Miss Taylor for 
the accommodation of her immediate friends, and room was reserved, 
as 1 am informed, for only about a dozen bodies in the part appropri- 
ated tointerments. In the centre of this small building, under a tem- 

elevation, lies the body of the son of Egalité. The publication 
of the memoirs of the late King is looked forward to with intense in- 
terest, even exceeding that with which our public anticipates devour- 


the curtain, which k down the effervescing patriotism. It is easy 
“ from the loopholes of retreat to eye the busy world,” and fancy things 
be better, but the commanders of great armies are not 


ht be managed 
fond of shedding blood fruitlessly. What greater scourge than war? 
‘Ditalem terris avertite pestem ! C.A.M. 


Toronto, 10th Sepr., 1850. 

The Governor-General went aboard the Mohawk on Tuesday evening 
the 27th ult., but the vessel did not take its departure from Port Sar- 
nia for Goderich till the following morning at five, and arrived at the 
capital of the Huron tract the same afternoon, about two. As the 
steamer passed the U. 8. military post, Fort Gratiot, she was saluted, 
and the compliment duly answered by the Mehawt. I ought to have 
noticed in its proper place, an invitation to visit Detroit, which was 
declined in a courteous letter from his Lordship to the Mayor. Lord 
Revs arrival at Goderich was greeted by a salute of nineteen guns, 
and he landed, it is stated in one of the accounts, amidst the most en- 
thusiastic cheering. Having entered the carriage of Mr. Sheritf Mac- 
donald, he inspected the principal points of attraction about Goderich, 
and returned to the Mohawk about six, to receive the addresses of the 
Mayor and Town Councillors, and from the inhabitants convened at a 
public meeting. 

About 6. 30, the Mohawk got under weigh, and left Goderich harbour 
in prosecution of her voyage. Of his Lordship’s movements since, we 
have not any particular details At the last accounts, he had been for 
three or four days at Sault St. Marie, but owing to continued heavy 
rains, had been ashore but once. The Hon. Col. and Mrs. Bruce, who 

roceeded to the Upper Lakes by the Lake Simcove route, arrived at the 
Rault St. Marie on the 25th August. 

The Provincial Show at Niagara, on the 18th, 19th and 20th instant, 
will undoubtedly draw a great concourse of people together, as from the 
admirable position selected, it is so accessible, not merely to our own 
inhabitants, but to our neighbours across the border. ‘he Governor- 
General has promised to be present on the second day, the proceedings 
of which terminate with a public dinner. 

The near prospect of a vigorous commencement of the great Western 
Railroad, augurs well for Canadian enterprise, and zeal for public im- 
provement. This desirable result mght never have been attained, had 
the Legislature been unwise enough to sanction the bill for the rival or 
frontier railroad. The citizens of Hamilton are entitled to much cre- 
dit for their agenoy in the matter, for, in addition to private subscrip- 
tions for stock, to the extent of some £70,000, a public meeting of the 
inhabitants unanimously instructed the Corporation of Hamilton to take 
4000 shares or £100,000 in the Great Western Railway. The Spectator 
furnishes the following satisfactory information, which I can confirm 
on the authority of one of the Directors, who was present at the meet- 
ing at the Falls, and informed me of what was there agreed upon. 

he Directors met the Contractors, during the past week, at the Falls of Niaga- 
ra, and those gentlemen are prepared to goon atonce. Atthe same time, an inter 
view was had with some of the leading Stockholders in the Michigan Central Rail- 
way Company, and ws have pleasure in stating that all opposition from that quarter 
has ceased. Indeed, the = alluded to are prepared to afford every assist 
ance in their power to those who were so lately rivals. They are too well con- 
vinced of the necessity of completing, as speedily as possible, a Railroad through 
Canada, to risk anything by opposition ; and we may, therefore, say, with all safety, 
that the formidable difficulties which stood in the way, are now fully overcome, and 
that the Great Western Railroad must be built. We understand that the Engi- 
neers and Contractors have been sent for, and that the work will be commenced, at 
this City, within amonth. A great deal can be done before the winters sets in, and 
as the figures prepared by Mr. Young, which appear in the proceedings of the 
meeting, shew that there is little danger of running short of che “ sinews of war,” 
we cannot doubt that the road will command the cunfidence of all who really de- 
sire to see it constructed. 

Toronto, since the incarceration of two men, named Lay and Talbot, 
has been free from the nightly burglaries which, some two weeks ago, 
frighted the good people not merely by their audacity, but by their de- 
fiance of the means usually adopted to protect property. For four 
nights successively, houses, carefully locked at night, were found open 
in the morning, and silver plate, watches, trinkets, and money discovered 
to be missing. In some instances, bedrooms were entered, and articles 
of value stolen from their occupants without their becoming aware of 
the presence of such audacious intruders. The melting of the silver 
plate stolen put the police on the track for arresting the actors in these 
nightly depredations. One of the instruments found in their posses- 
sion enabled them to open doors locked inside, by the aid of the key it- 
self, when, as is usual, it was left in the doorlock. The burglars named 
above, who are supposed to be from New Orleans, and the Toronte sil- 
versmith, (Saxon) who is accused of having assisted them by melting 








ing Sir Robert Peel’s. 

he Duke of babe oe acd has recently become quite a patron par ex- 
cellence of ail musical performances, as he has hitherto been of wed- 
dings. Thus having long sheathed his unvanquished sword—never 
again, let us hope, to have it forced from its scabbard—he patriotically 
and wisely resolves to divide his remaining time between Parliamentary 
duties and the arts of harmony and peace. It is indeed no wonder that 
he is a lover and promoter of music, since his father excelled so very 
remarkably init. In his case, musical taste is hereditary; and his 
Grace affords evidence in his own proper person, that it is possible for 
one and the same individual to shine at the head of an army, and of a 
concert-room. However, as he is not an enthusiast in anything, I do 
not think there is much fear, at his advanced age, of his exchanging 
the Field Marshal's for the conductor’s baton. 

The Exposition, or Exhibition of 1851 will, I fear, be a disappoint- 
ment to its promoters and well-wishers. It is but too certain that our 
mi ee manufacturers and producers are opposed to the thing, or at 

east not interested in its success. Indeed it is clear that the pride of 
those who supply the markets of India, China, and the principal places 
in the world, can be but slightly tickled by having samples of their 
handiwork exposed for the inspection of pleasure-seeking loungers. 
And then again, the articles which command the greatest sale, and 
best enable the vendors thereof to ‘* put money in their purse,” are pre- 
cisely those which would make no great figure in a show-room. How- 
ever, be this as it may, it is certain that our first exporters will not ex- 
hibit. I know froma friend of mine, a banker in the city, that the only 
one individual of his numerous customers who is preparing to centri- 
bute to the show is an Italian manufacturer of fancy flowers—artificial 
—— singular specimen of ‘‘ British,” both in his person and in 
trade. 

I am happy to say the subscription to the Peel testimonial goes on 
bravely, and there is no doubt of ample funds being raised, for making 
@ monument worthy of the departed statesman and of the nation. 

The French seem delighted with their President just now, as he is 

‘them in a pleasant way the two things without which they can- 
not exist—excitement and a “spectacle.” The progress gives occa- 
sion for military show and “effusion.” Cherbourg is now in a perfect 
scream of joy, and the crack ships of the French fleet, together with 
some of our most elegant yachts, and a few of our vessels of war, ani- 
mate the harbour and give the “ badauds” of Paris a sight to expa- 
tiate upon with a vengeance. The people are Emperor-mad, whatever 
they may call the chief citizen of the country. Republicans they cer- 
p= a hes not; and as for constitutional liberty, they understand it 


“ Trust not for freedom to the Franks.” 
General Ha: 


ynau, the Austrian Commander, was received mildly 
enough by the amiable members of the Peace Congress at Frankfort, 
and @ playful allusion was made to him on the occasion of his coming 
inte the hall of the assembled regenerators of society. Here, you will 
peepee, he has been roughly enough treated by our mob, and I learn 

day that he is suffering severely from the violent attack made upon 
him by the populace. His nerves are much shaken by the unexpected 
severity with which he found himself treated. He was in some danger 
of losing his life at one ticular moment, when in the clutch of a 
stalwart coal-heaver. e then fairly took to his heels, and hid him- 
selfin an obscure tavern. Some pains are being taken to ascertain 
the leaders of the attack. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble has been reading Shakspeare here with us, as 
she did with you, and her readings proved attractive. The attendance 
was numerous, and the applause earnest and protracted. I was sur- 
prised at the exceedingly happy effects with which she read the part 
of Fulstaff,as I never before had witnessed her representation of a comic 
character. She gave thespeeches of the “fat knight” with great hu- 
mour, xnd one might readily have fancied the greasy man himself pre- 
sent, uttering his fun and chuckling over a half-strangled laugh. Mrs. 
Siddous, when she was past acting, was famous for her manner of 
Te Shakspeare, and the niece appears in this respect worthy of 

@ aunt, 

The interest felt in the Schleswig-Holstein affair has very much 
abate:l,in consequence of matters apparently remaining in stat® quo. 
I have a private letter this morning from one of the capitals of Ger- 
Many, in which the writer inveighs most bitterly against the want of 


into bars the stolen plate, are fully committed for trial. 

The regular theatrical season closed on Saturday night, the 31st, 
with great ec/at, one of the largest audiences I ever saw gathered with- 
in the walls of the Lyceum, having assembled to bid farewell to Mrs. 
Mossop, the popular and charming beneficiare of the evening. To-mor- 
row evening, this place of amusement is to be reopened ; and during 
the remainder of the week, we are to be treated by Miss Brienti, and 
Messrs. Manners and Guilebei to selections from the best operas. 


PMusic. 


MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND AT CASTLE GARDEN. 





The programme of the third and fourth Concerts was as follows :— 
PART I. 


SIN. WE noc dec cwedcegesccasessoceessbens Rossins 
Bele, “Vi Parvies, Gianet Beeel. 2. occ. ccccccccccnscccccece Bellins 
Scena, Qui la voce, Madlle. Jenny Lind........... Iiites dwes Bellini 
Grand Duett, Violin and Piano, Messrs. Noll and Benedict... .. Benedict 
Tarentella, Signor Belletti..... Saddle Weenveoscertuerve seesee Rossint 
Non paventar, Madlle. Jenny Lind.............0..-e0e-eeeee Mozart 
PART Hl. 
Overture, Massaniello.................. iedeldieganee beenees Auber 
Ballad, Take this Lute, Madlie Jenny Lind..... Osebecsiqcecs Benedict 
Solo, Pianoforte, Mr. R. Hoffman..........20 c200 senccsceee DeMeyer 
Aria, Non piu andrai, Sig. Belletti .................--2-00- Mozart 
Cavatina, The Hermit and the Maiden, Madlle. Jenny Lind .... Meyerbeer 
Aria Finale, Ah! non giunge, Madlle. Jenny Lind........... Bellini 


The Overtures were carefully and corre:tly performed; the tempi marked. 
and decided, and the general effect one of great unity. There was no want of 
force or spirit, but the building is decidedly unfavourable to orchestral music. In 
the fortissimos there is an appearance of an hiatus ; there seems no equal mass of 
harmony—the extremes are only heard; there is no middle. This is no fault of 
the band; the violins are capital, and do their work faithfully, but the building is 
unfit for musical purposes. In any other place the precision and fire of the per- 
formance would have given the highest satisfaction ; as it was, we could only feel 
what it would have been under more favourablecircumstances. Mr. Kyle, Flute, 
and Mr. Eichorn, Violoncello, were particularly worthy of commendation in Guil- 
laume Tell. The vocal accompaniments were very indifferent on Tuesday even- 
ing; but on Thursday evening there was a visible improvement. Even with so 
excellent an orchestra, rehearsals are necessary. 

Madlle. Jenny Lind has been termed the Nightingale and the Queen of Song, but 
to us she is a vocal Sphinx! We cannot imagine why, being sv great, she is not 
greater. Why with so many excellences, and such great instructors, she has still 
somany faults. She has had, we believe, much to contend against; her voice na- 
turally was, undoubtedly, an impracticable organ; and we are inclined to think, 
that the words of that great instructor Garcia, quoted in her Biography, poiuted 
rather to the guality thanto the quantity of her voice. Naturally, it is not flexi- 
ble; it must have possessed the grating, throaty quality, observable in nearly all 
German or Northern voices, from Schroeder Devrient downwards, which art may 
modify but can never wholly cunceal. [tis as different from the rich, flowing, 
soul-full voices of Italy, as the Italian grape is from our own wild vine. The diffi 
culty between the registers is distinctly seen, when the intervals extend above mi 
or fa; an effect is produced which can only be likened, in a very modified degree, 
to the Eodelin of the Swiss. In her singing of English and German this is particu- 
larly perceptible; and also, inaless degree, in the Italian. Our musical readers 
will uuderstand, how great an appearance of the want of finish this peculiarity must 
present. The tones of her voice are strong and brilliant in the extreme; they ring 
through the vast area, and vibrate in our ears, but they do not touch the heart, nor 
give that ¢hrill which is ever the result of a pure musical sensation. They are in 
no way sympathetic; but at times, when prepared and softened, the upper tones, 
from mi to do, are pure and beautiful. 

She has been fortanate in having th? advantage of a master mind to prepare 
her cadenzas and incidental ornaments. Many of these are beautiful in senti- 
ment; many are quaint and complicated, while others are truly tours de force, 





energy of the popular side. But no doubt there is a vis major behind 


both brilliant and startling. She has a profound knowledge of effect; her pro- 
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longed shake, exquisitely executed, her sustained tones, scarcely above a whisper, 
and, swiftly following, a rocket-lixe scale, bewilder the minds of the multitude ; 
and wonder, imperceptibly, takes the place of pleasure, and is believed to be de. 
light, Her execution offers many points for admiration, all of which will be touched 
upon in future notices; we will now only mention her perfect control over the 
shake (trillo), and one brilliant passage in Qui la voce, where she commences a 
descending chromatic scale, and we naturally suppose she will continue to descend 
to its close; but suddenly she alters her course, and re-ascends, chromatically, 
to the point whence she came. This was a brilliant and remarkable vocal effort. 
We hardly like to say that she is cold or unimpassioned ; for a woman of such 
gtrong and kindly impulses cannot be cold or passionless. Yet such, undoubtedly, 
is the effect of her singing upon us. There is something in the voice (every voice 
sounds more or less raw in Castle Garden); but we are also inclined to think that 
in choosing the Concert-room as the only arena for her vocal displays, she hag 
abandoned that impulsive, fervid manner, which rendered her theatrical repre- 
sentations so fascinating and impressive. She sings earnestly, but there seems 
something held back, and to this we attribute in a great measure the appearance 
of coldness. Tous her most admirable performance, in the second programme, 
was the andante of Qui la voce ; it was purer in style, and more earnest and pas 
sionate than any other of her efforts. The andante of Non paventar, one of the 
most passionately sublime movements ever written, disappointed us ; but action is 
necessary to give full expression to the boundless grief of the bereaved mother. 
She executed the lovely ballad of Benedict's, T’ake this Lute, most exquisitely, 
and also the “ Hermit and the Maiden’ (Quando lasciai Normandia), witha naif 
simplicity truly charming, until she came to the last pause, when she introduced a 
cadenza of extraordinary length, beautiful to be sure and marvellously well exe- 
cuted, but entirely out of place and inappropriate. Why not let the impression 
of simple beauty sink into the hearts of the people, without disturbing it by a dis- 
play of vocal gymnastics? Ah non giunge was perfectly dazzling ; brilliant row. 
lades succeeded each other in rapid succession, until the air could bear no more 
The Swedish song was truly a fascination ; and with two or three such songs she 
could go through the country in a whirl of triumph. 

We have given, as a critic, our impressions of Madlle Jenny Lind; in the high- 
est department of the vocal art, we cannot place her in the front rauk, for the rea- 
sons we have expressed. With the public she is omnipotent; thousands flock to 
see and hear her; she has thrown a spell upon them by the marvels of her execu- 
tiou, and the glory of hercharities. The public, by its vociferous plaudits and tu. 
multuous encores, have pronounced her great—nay greatest, and with our con- 
scientious protest against the latter, we record its verdict. 

Sig. Belletti sang most admirably ; his 7’arentella was just what it should be— 
dashing, light, and joyful. We might reiterate all we said in his praise last week 
The piano and violin duetts, and also the piano solo, were, we believe, finely perform- 
ed, but the tones reached us so fitfully and uncertainly, that we do not wish to pass 
avirtua] judgment. The piano of Erard, furnished by Bourdman & Gray, which 
displaced those of Chickering, is a fine instrument, and told out vustly better, but 
the place is not suitable for instrumental solos. By the bye, why has not Pirsson’s 
Double Grand Pianoforte had a chance at these concerts? The public expected 
that an invention so highly creditable to American ingenuity would have been al 
lotted a place in the programme. 

The fifth and sixth concerts take place on this and Tuesday evening. Mr. Bene- 
dict deserves the warmest praise for the admirable manner in which these concerts 
are conducted ; everything reflects the highest credit upon his tact, skill, and judg 
ment, and we feel certain that in his hands nothing will be neglected to insure effi 
cieut performances. 














Drama. 


Tue Broapway THEATRE.—The event of the week has been the production 
of a new three-act comedy, written by Mr. Brougham, and brought out by Mr. 
Collins, whose name is familiar to all lovers of Irish character, on the stage. Itis 
called “The Irish Fortune Hunter,” and in its neatness of construction and col- 
loquial ease exhibits a very favourable specimen of the author’s ability and tact. 
The plot is simplicity itself; so decidedly, that the audience see through it from 
the first. Mr. Skinner (Davidge), an embarrassed Englishman, residing at a 
couatry-house, with a wife, his wife’s brother, two daughters, and two sons at col- 
lege. hears suddenly that a very wealthy man, long resident abroad, has died, be- 
queathing an immense fortune to a female relative. The lavter with a companion 
has just arrived in the neighbourhood, and is expected to visit the Skinners. The 
worthy man immediately lays a plot for catching the heiress, for one of his sons, 
who at the moment are expected home. The whole family enter into the arrange- 
ment ; and in thus Jumping so many into one mercenary set, Mr. Brougham, we 
think, converted his comedy at the outset into a farce. In order 10 keep up ap- 
pearances, the brother, Bob Rowser (Whiting) is transformed in a butler, Ma- 
tilda Skinner (Miss Gougenbeim) becomes a lady’s-maid, ani Jack Snipe, the 
ploughman, (Scharf) is rigged up as afootman. The two eons, /’r2 nk and Fred, 
(Dyott and Reynolds) arrive from college, and with them comes, uninvited, Ger- 
ald Desmond, (Mr. Collins) who is the hero of the piece. The father is discon- 
certed, fearing in the latter a rival of his own boys, but with admirable presence 
of m nd huddles him, farce-fashion, into the good graces of his daughter Arabella 
(Miss Olivia), who is equally ready to sacrifice hereelf to a good-lovking fellow, 
or to further the project of her brothers. ¥ 

When the trap is all laid, Alice May, (Mre. Abbott) the heiress, and her friend, 

Miss Penelope Guy, (Mrs. Hield) make their appearance, and the pene: of the 
piece begins. The Skinner family, judging from the poinpous air of Miss Penelope, 
that the fortune is hers, absolutely overwhelm her with attentions, whilst the more 
retiring Alice is set down as the companion, and is duly snubbed accordingly, 
The Irishman, however, to the great relief of the Skinners, leaves the coast clear, 
by devoting himself to the neglected young lady, to whom he makes love in due 
form, though in the same blissful ignorance of her ow” and her friend’s relative 
position. Of course, in the end, the easily foreseen denouement takes place, and 
Gerald Desmond wins the hand of a pretty girl and a fortune to boot. ; 

Strangely enough, Mr. Collins’s part is the weakest in the play, being from first 
to lasta mere walkingone. He makes some sentimental speeches, very good 
ones too they are, about Ireland and disinteres:ed attachments ; but they seem out 
of place, because he is not called upon for any patriotic action, nor is there any- 
thing eminently praiseworthy, in being smitten with the charms of a charming wo- 
man, and refusing subsequently to give her up for the old maid, who, Just to test 
his affections for the young one, pretends, in one scene, to offer him her hand and 
her wealth. Atthe same time, the intense vulgarity of the family into which he is 
thrown renders it unnecessary for author or actor to paint Gerald Desmond as 8 
very refined or heroic gentleman, inasmuch as he could not, in such case, have 
tolerated such associations. The long and short of it is, that in Mr. Collins's 
new character we miss the accustomed dash, and the rollicking or sly humour of 
stage Irishmen, getting nothing in place of them but scraps of serious talk, and oc- 
casional song. r ‘ "a ; 

Mr. Davidge, the scheming head of the scheming family, did full justice to his 
part, and played it moreover in comedy, and not in farce style. Mr. Whiting, a 
the pro tempore butler, by his touches of humour, relieved and made a good en 
trast with the exceeding dryness of Mr. Scharf the pro tempore fooiman. of _ 
other parts there is litle to be said. Mr. Dyott has become rather too heroical of 
find himself fitted in the réle of a slang collegian. Mrs. Abbout played with her 
Gougenheim, in the very little that she 


iety, and Miss 
accustomed grace and propriety Salk on. 


had to do, showed symptoms of a natural vivacity, that may be turnei to ¢ 

count. ; : . 
Notwithstanding the transparency of the plot, the farcical casting of seven pe 

sons in one mould, and the milk-and-waterings of the hero, we confess ourselves 


e wit and feeling that run pleutifully ali through the 


uck with th F 
very much str t is, we 


piece ; and if we cannot strongly congratulate Mr. Brougham on what i . 
may decidedly do eo, in consideration of what he might have made of it, if he oe 
elevated it into a regularcomedy. It was weleomed on Monday by a very crowd- 


that called out both Mr. Collins and Mr. Broughain, aud a brace of neat 


ed Louse, 
little speeches ensued. os 
i i <, how- 
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Notices of New Works. 


Live, Here anv Tuere. By V.P. Willis. New York. 1850. Baker 
& Scribner.—The title pages of Willis’s books are generally worth 
copying entire ; in this instance the alias is “ Sketches of Society and 
Adventure at far-apart times and places.” And sketches they are, too, 
that are well worth perusing, for so spiritedly and so definedly are 
they drawn, that the reader can fill them up at his own leisure, or en- 
joy them just as they are. We are acquainted with some artists, in 
whose studios we turn involuntarily from the highly finished picture 
on the easel, to find huge delight in examining the backs of letters, or 
the margins of books, or any other little crannies or corners wherein 
the painter's crayon has dotted down his happiest imaginings, fresh as 
they come forth from his brain. Just in this way, if Willis ever put 
forth laboured composition, which he does not—should we turn, in pre- 
ference and with the certainty of enjoyment, to the numberless and in 
many instances inimitable outlines, of what his eye hath seen or his 
fancy invented. Scattered through magazines and periodicals are 
scores of off-hand dashes by this brilliant and facile writer, that we are 
very glad to see coming forth in successive volumes, published under 
their author’s supervision. Willis needs no puffing praise or partial 
criticism. The public appreciates his peculiar merits, and will hail 
the appearance of some of his best fugitive pieces in this collective 
form. For the benefit of a reader, here and there, who may by rare 
chance be yet unacquainted with Miss Albiua M’Lush, we extract the 
following description of that well-known person, as a very choice sam- 


ple of a very felicitous style. 

[have a passion for fat women. If there is anything I hate in life, it is what 
dainty people call a spirituelle. Motion—rapid motion—a smart, quick, squirrel- 
like step, a pert, voluble tone—in short, a lively girl—is my exquisite horror! I 
would as lief have a diable petit dancing his internal hornpipe on my cerebellum as 
to be inthe room withone. I have tried defore now to school myself into liki 
these parched peas of humanity. I have followed them with my eyes, and attend- 
ed to their rattle till I was as crazy as afly inadrum, Ihave danced with them, 
and romped with them in the country, and perilled the salvation of my “ white 
tights” by sitting near them at supper. I swear off from this moment. Ido. I 
won’t—no—hang me if ever I show another small, lively, ry woman a civility. 

Albina McLush is divine. She is like the description of the Persian beauty by 
Hafiz; “ her heart is full of passion and her eyes are full of sleep.” She is the sis- 
ter of Lurly McLush, my old college chum, who as early as his sophomore year, 
was chosen president of the Dolce-far-niente Society—no member of which was 

ever known to be surprised at anything—(the college law of rising before break- 
fastexcepted.) Lurly introduced me to his sister one day, as he was lying upon a 
heap of turnips, leaning on his elbow with his head in his hand, ina ge lane in 
the suburbs. He had driven over a stump, and been tussed out of his gig, and I 
came up just as he was wondering how in the d ‘sname he got there! Albina 
sat quietly in the gig, and when [ was presented, ewe me, with a delicious 
drawl, to say nothing about the adventure—“it would be so troublesome to relate 
itto everybod !’ [loved her from thatmoment. Miss McLush wa: tall, and her 
shape, of its kind, was perfect. It was not a fleshy one, exactly, but she was large 
and full. Her skin was clear, fine-grained, and transparent ; her temples and fore- 
head perfectly rounded and polished, and her lips and chin swelled into a ripe and 
tempting pout, like the cleft of abursted apricot. And then her eyes--large, ‘iquid 
and ean te | languished beneath their long, black fringes as if they had no busi- 
ness wi daylight —Like two magnificent dreams, surprised in their embryos by 
some bird-nesting cherub. Oh! it was lovely to look into them! 

She sat, usually, upon a fautewil, with her large, fullarm embedded in the cush- 
ion, sometimes for hours without stirring. I have seen the wind lift the masses of 
dark hair from her shoulders when it seemed like the coming to life of a marble 
Hebe—she had been motionless solong. She was a model for a goddess of sleep, 
as she sat with her eyes half closed, lifting up their superb lids slowly as you spoke 
to her, and dropping them again with the deliberate motion of a cloud, when she 
had murmured out her syllable cfassent. Her figure, in asitting posture, present- 
ed agentle declivity from tlie carve of her neck to the instep of n 4 small round foot 
lying on its side upon the ottoman. I remember a fellow’s bringing her a plate of 
ruitoneevening. He was one of your lively men—a horrid monster, all right 
angles and activity. Having never been accustomed to hold her own plate, she had 
not well extricated her whole fingers from her handkerchief, before he set it down 
inher lap. As it began slowly to slide towards her feet, her hand relapsed into the 
muslin folds, and she tixed her eye upon it with a kind of indolent surprise, droop- 
ifg her lids gradually, till asthe truit scattered over the ottoman, they closed onsiegly 
and a liquid jet line was alone visible through the heavy lashes. There was an im- 
perial indifference in it worthy of Juno. 

Miss McLush rarely walks. When she does, it is with the deliberate majesty of 
a Dido, Her small, plump feet melt to the ground like snow-flakes, and her figure 
sWiys fo the indolent motion of her limbs with a glorious grace and yieldingness 
quite indescribable, She was idling slowly up the Mall one evening just at twi- 
light, with a servant at a short distance behind her, wh: , to while away the time 
between her steps, was employing himself in throwing stones at the cows feeding 
upon the Common. A gentleman, with a natural admiration for her splendid per- 
son, addressed her. He might have done a more eccentric thing. Without troubling 
herself to look at him, she turned to her servant and requested him, with a yawn of 
desperate ennw?, to knock that fellow down! John obeyed his orders; and, as his 
mistress resumed her lounge, picked up a new handful of pebbles, and tossing one 
at the nearest cow, loitered lazily after. 

Such supreme indolence was irresistible- [gave in—-I—who never before could 
summon energy to sigh—I—to whom a declaration was but a synonym for perspi 
ration—I—who had only thought of love as a nervous complaint, ani of women but 
to pray for a good deliverance—I—yes—I-~knocked under. Albina McLush! 

hou wert tov exquisitely lazy. Human sensibilities cannot hold out forever ! 

I found her one morning sipping her coffee at twelve, with her eyes wide open. 
She was just from the bath, and her complexion had a soft, dewy transparency, like 
the cheek of Venus rising fromthe sea. It wasthe hour Lurly had told me, when 
she would be at the trouble of thinking. She put away with her dimpled forefinger, 
as I entered, a cluster of rich curls that had fallen over her face, and nodded to me 
like a water-lily swaying to the wind when its cup is full of rain, 

“Lady Albina,” said [, in my softest tone, “ how are you to-day ?”’ 

“Bettina,” said she, addressing her maid in a voice as clouded and rich as a south 
wind on an AZolian, “how am I to.day ?”’ 

The conversation fell into short sentences, The dialogue became a monologue. I 
entered upon my declaration. With the assistance of Bettina, who supplied her 
mistress with cologne, I kept her attention alive through the incipient circumstances. 
Symptums were soon told. [came to the avowal. Her hand lay reposing onthe 
arm of the sofa, half buried in a muslin foudard. I took it up and pressed the cool, 

soft fingers to my lips—unforbidden. I rose and looked into her eyes for confirma- 
tion, Delicious creature! she was asleep ! 

I never have had courage to renew the subject. Miss McLush seems to have 
forgotten it altogether. Upon reflection, too, I’m convinced she would not survive 
the excitement of the ceremony unless, indeed, she should sleep between the re- 
sponses and the prayer. I am still devoted, however, and if there should come a 
war or an earthquake, or if the millenium should commence, as it is expected, in 
1833, or if anything happens that can keep her waking so long, I shall deliver a de- 
claration, abbreviated for me by a scholar friend of mine, which, he warrants, may 
be articulated in fifteen minutes—without fatigue. 


Tue Lrrerati. By Edgar A. Poe. Ibid. J.S. Redfield.—This is the 
third and concluding volume of the author’s works, edited, since his 
death, by his literary executor, Mr. R. W. Griswold. It is mainly made 
Up of a series of critical and biographical articles, extracted from a va- 
riety of periodicals, in which Mr. Poe pronounced judgment upon some 
seventy of his countrymen and contemporaries, and upon half a dozen 
of his contemporaries, not his countrymen. To these notices are added 
Some scattered thoughts and snatches of opinions, under the headings, 
‘ Marginalia” and « Suggestions,” and also a painfully interesting me- 
moir of the author, from the pen of the editor, Mr. Griswold. To him 
we think the public are much indebted for the execution of a very la- 
borious task, namely the gathering and arranging such scattered and 
voluminous Writings, and also for the able performance ofa very thank- 
less and difficult one—the preparation of a memoir of Mr. Poe. 

Not even in the prose tales of Mr. Poe himself, some of which are 
sufficiently terrible, have we read anything more affecting than this 
account of the moral and physical shipwreck of a man of genius and 
talent; nor can we sympathise with the indignation that (we observe 
bya prefatory notice) has been abundantly showered on Mr. Griswold, 
because in his biography Mr. Poe stands out as he was, and not as his 
friends would have him appear. To our thinking, the Editor has shown 
& very unusual and a very commendable degree of moral courage. We 
can respect the kindly motives of those who would slur over the vices 
ofthe dead, and attribute to chance, ill-luck, or fortuitous circum- 
arenes, the direct consequences of evil habits; but there is a duty to 
the living which may not honestly be neglec'ed. If Mr. Griswold had 
no up and obtruded upon public notice such failings and peccadilloes 
P tbor ape as did not influence his writings nor bear directly upon 

e, we should say at once that he had acted an ungener- 





ousand an tnmanly part. But unless the facts set down in this dis- 
tressing narrative be contradicted, we do not see how an honest man 
could do otherwise than he has done. We speak plainly, because there 
is a large amount of false delicacy afloat on these points, and because 
beacons are very much needed by youthful aspirants to literary hon- 
ours. The pleasure we derive from reading “‘ Annabel Lee”—that 
perfect gem of composition—is not one iota diminished by knowing that 
the criminal weaknesses of its author were perpetual stumbling-blocks 
jn his rugged walk through life ; but such knowledge, plainly conveyed 
as it is, may be of infinite service to some who mistake the aberra- 
tions for the instincts of genius. Itis but right also to remark, that 
the nicely discriminative justice with which the Editor reviews the 
author’s works, ought to remove any impression of unworthy motives 
having actuated him, in dwelling severely upon the author’s character. 
Such praise as Mr. Griswold awards to Mr. Poe in this memoir is worth 
a whole volume of flattering generalities. 

We have read a large portion of the contents of the volume itself, 
with varying assent and dissent, in following Mr. Poe through his 
strictures on his fellow-scribes. The ‘‘ Marginalia” disappoint us. 
Common-place books are apt to sympathise with their titles; for we 
presume that professed authors, not choosing any passing idea to be 
lost, extract therefrom the grain, and then leave us in collected form 
very little more than the chaff. 


Barnum’s Parnassus. Ibid. Appletons.—Under the above title, a 
smart brochure has appeared, pretending to be “ confidential disclo- 
sures of the Prize Committee on the Jenny Lind Songs.” A dozen of 
the American bards are parodied, and in two or three instances felici- 
tously enough ; but lest readers be dosed to death with the whole sub- 
ject, we will only give them a single stanza or two that have amused 
us most. Here is one, purporting to be written by Oliver Wendel! 
Holmes, Barnum loquitur. 


“ So Jenny, come along! you're just the card for me, 

And quit these kings and queens, for the country of the free, 
They’l! welcome you with speeches, and serenades, and rockets, 
And you will touch their hearts, and I will tap their pockets ; 
And if between us both, the public isn’t skinned, 

Why my name isn’t Barnum nor your name Jenny Lind!’ 


Willis must have laughed at finding himself hit off in ‘‘ Such people 
I never have met,” a complaint of the Songstress, that her audiences 
are not made up from the ‘“‘ upper ten.” 


There’s a couple of women with muffs, 
In spite of os heat of the weather ; 
And there, without collars or cuffs, 
Six elderly females together ; 
And in front, with a oa coral necklace— 
Most hideous sight of them all— 
Is acreature so perfectly reckless 
That she’s come ina bonnet and shawl. 


There's a vast many ribbons and flounces, 
And ear-rings, and bracelets, and curls, 
And turquoise and paste by the ounces, 
But where are yourdiamonds and pearls ? 
O show me a genuine jewel, 
Or a yard of Valenciennes lace, 
Ere you force me, relentless and cruel, 
To sing in this horrible place. 

THe Companton—ArTer-Dinner Taste Tarx. By C. Evelyn. 
Ibid. Putnam.—A collection of odds and ends, very nicely printed, and 
introduced to general liking by a neat little etching of Sydney Smith. 
The scraps are culled from the writings and sayings of a host of worth- 
ies, such as Southey, Sydney Smith himself, Bulwer, Hood, Lord 
Brougham, &e., &e., &e. But as after-dinner table talk is apt to lack 
novelty, this duodecimo is well christened. 


Grorce CastrioT, SuRNAMED ScANDERBEG. By Dr. Clement C. 
Moore. Ibid. Appleton.—Scanderbeg, King of Albania, is one of those 
historical personages, whose name is more familiar to our ears, than the 
details of hie life are to our memories. Dr. Moore has exhumed him 
from something approaching to contempt, with which Gibbon in his 

** Roman Empire” had treated him and his exploits, and has exhibited 
him in the striking position which he certainly occupied. The Doc. 

tor’s principal authorities have been Knolles’ History of the Turks, 
and Jacques Lavardin’s Life of Scanderbeg, of which a translation was 

published in London, at the close of the sixteenth century. A glance 
at afew pages shows us that there is a charming simplicity of style 
running through it, altogether at variance with the over-ornate mode 
of the day—such indeed as might be expected from a man of learning 
whose thoughts are more on his matter than his manner. The book 
should furnish material for the quarterly or monthly reviewers. 





Books Recrivep.—* The Deer-Slayer’” by J. F. Cooper, complete in one vol. 
Putnam.—“ Domestic History of the American Revolution,’ by Mrs. Ellet. 
Baker and Scribner.— Margaret Percival in America,” a tale, edited by a New 
England Minister. Phillips § Co.—* My Peninsular Medal,” a reprint from 
Blackwood. Stringer § Townsend. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyRiGHT.—We find the following advertisement 
in a late number of the London Times. The party who warns off tres- 
passers on his legal or imagined rights is, of course, the author of va- 
rious works on the acquisition of languages. 

Notice.—To Booksellers and Publishers.—Having been informed that an im- 
pression exists that my rights are affected by the recent decision of the Lord Chief 
Baron respecting the holding of copyright in this country by foreigners, I hereby 
(acting under the advice of counsel) give notice, that I shall immediately commence 
Legal Proceedings against any Party either Importing or Pirating my Works. 

Dated this 3rd day of May, 1850. Signed, H. G. Ollendorff, Ph. Dr., a 
Prussian subject. 

Witness—C. A Brookfield, solicitor to the said Dr. Ollendorff, Gray’s-inn. 


Sine Arts. 


Moritz Rerzscu. The illustrator of the ‘‘ Fight of the Dragon,” 
of the “Song of the Bell,” of “ Faust”, and of many of Shakspeare’s 
dramas, must be known by his works to very many of our readers ; and 
as a single piece, his ‘‘ Chess-players” may be named, by way of re- 
calling him to their recollections. In a late London paper we find some 
new emanations from his fanciful and powerful pencil thus criticised. 

Fancies and Truths, in Six Engravings.— The War between Light 
and Darkness, in Five Engravings.—On more than one occasion we 
have had to deprecate a disposition which exists among some of our own 
artists to imitate the style of the author of the works now under our 
notice. The popularity of his designs from his native poets—Schiller 
more especially and the picturesqueness assigned to scenes derived 
from our own Shakspeare have led many astray who have not discrim- 
inated between his early original freshness, with its romantic and po- 
etic allusion, and his later convention and manner. In the obviousness 
of this latter some members of our own school have taken refuge; and 
amateur directors of some of our Fine-Art associations have much to 
answer for in having given encouragement to such pictorial forms of 
as ng te : 

he first of the publications now under review shows a collection of 
stray fancies that breathe the fresher and purer spirit of an earlier 
time in the artist’s career,—thoughts on which he has evidently dwelt 
with enthusiasm, and which he has revealed with elegant allusion and 
much beauty of Art-appliance. Thus ‘Apollo denied and despised” 
may be looked on as an essay on the character of pictorial criticism. 
«The Mother” is an exquisite little group, showing a lady of high de- 
gree whom maternal joys have brought to the level of mothers of infer- 
ior rank. ‘ The Human Heart” is an ingenious allegory of the power 
of love, manifested in a boy who is attempting to op<n one of the twelve 
volumes that treat of the secret depths of the human heart,—locked b 
a sphynx’s head (the emblem of misery), with the one of a bunch of 
keys which may fit it. Each key shows different forms, emblematic of 
the various modes which the passion takes of addressing its object,— 
while Philosophy in vain throws the rays of her light on the attempt. 

















The scene entitled “* The Kiss” where a priest is saluting a maiden 
not so clear an exemplification of how centres to mesaee is the prob 
bition of lawful love. ‘A Country Girl resting with her Burden,” who 
while is not inattentive to horsemen in the ’ 
is a beautiful little composition. ‘The Sleep of Infancy,” where an- 
gels guard the slumbers of a boy and girl, interlaced in each other’s 
arms, as they have fallen asleep whilst playing with flowers, is a char- 
ming — expressed in a mystical form peculiar to the artist. 

Of this latter class is also The War between Light and Darkness ; 
a species of pictorial sermon, in which, in five prints, are set forth the 
contention between the good and evil principles. The artist has given 
first the ** Fall of the Angels,” ascene of strife,—in opposition to which 
‘* Christ as the Messiah,” in the next print, proclaims himself “the 
Truth and the Life.” The background exhibits Scribes, Pharisees 
and Priests as his persecutors and enemies. ‘The Reformation” in- 
troduces us to Luther, supported in the pulpit by the Evangelists. 
Peter and Paul flank the composition, as the pillars of the Church :— 
while the scourging of the Money-changers and the Temptation on the 
Mount form the background episodes. ‘‘ The Strife between Light and 
Darkness” presents the conflict between ignorance and the light of the 
Gospel, personified in kuman, animal and chimeric forms. The lustre 
of the first forces the enemy to abandon the field to its conquering power. 
The last scene, ** The Victory of Light over Darkness,” ots the 
Genii of Truth and Reason dispelling for ever the dark clouds that 
sought to obseure the light of the Gospel. Satan and his train are 
vanquished, and are descending in impotent rage. The emblem of 
Christianity divides the dense masses odiows the sound of the trumpet, 
proclaiming vietory to the universe, deafens and disperses the powers 
of darkness,—and angels of light appear. 

These two works make their appearance opportunely for the reputa- 
tion of the artist, at a time when it was somewhat impeached by the 
conventionalities which the Shakspeare illustrations betrayed. 


Tue Art Union or Lonnon.—The Council of this society have 
just distributed to the subscribers for the year 1849 the impressions 
engraved by the anaglyptograph from the prize bas relief by Mr. J. 
Hancock, and the etchings by Mr. E. G all, of the ‘‘ Seven ” 
of Shakspeare, after the original designs by Mr. D. Maclise, R.A. The 
impression by the anaglyptograph process represents the entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem, and isa very faithful transcript of the bas, re- 
lief, with which most patrons of art are acquainted. It is a beautiful 
specimen of the manner in which the appearance of a relief can be ren- 
dered, the — appearing to stand out from the surface, and the il- 
lusion of relief being very cleverly managed. The ping of the 
figures, the character of the heads, and the drawing of the limbs and 
draperies are good. It is amongst the best things yet distributed by 
the society. ‘the ‘‘ Seven Ages” consist of eight plates—the first show- 
ing the whole of the poet’s description at one view, and the other seven 
the distinct es in the life of man. The first, that of the “* Mewl- 
ing Infant,” is not particularly illustrative of the text. The second, 
the ‘Whining Schoolbvy,” is better and more demonstrative. The 
third, the ‘* Lover,” is, perhaps, still better, but still not very effective. 
In the fourth the ‘‘ Soldier” does not seek “* reputation even in the can- 
non’s mouth,” but very discreetly avoids danger by keeping on the side 
of the cannon, and clambers somewhat clumsily into the presence of 
three awkward looking enemies. The fifth etching is, perhaps, the 
best: ‘* Justice” ‘* plays his part” after the manner described by the 
bard, and the artist has been happy in his conception. The sixth is 
also good, being characteristic and natural. In the seventh—* Last 
scene of all”—the hero of the tale as much resembles a woman as one 
of the opposite sex, corroborating the notion that many a man becomes 
an old woman after a certain time of life. The drawing in all these 
etchings is good, and there is neither distorted nor exaggerated effect, 
but there is at the same time a tameness and an insipidity that vos 
but a very imperfect idea of the meaning of Shakspeare, and can hardly 
be said to illustrate his vivid description. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is hardly equal to the reputation of Mr. Maclise. These rm sys 
sions are distributed to the subscribers in addition to the ‘* Sabrina,” 
and to the ‘ Smile” and the ‘‘ Frown.” 


More Stratues.—The Parisians have been wy ee a statue of 
Baron Larrey—Napoleon’s famous Chief of the Surgical Staff—in the 
Court of the Valde Grace. The ceremonial was attended by deputa- 
tions from all the learned bodies of which the Baron was a member, 
and one from the old soldiers of the Empire clad in the costume of that 
time. The statue is the work of M. David; and the bas-reliefs which 
decorate the sides of the pedestal represent respectively the Beresina, 
the Pyramids, Austerlitz, and Somo-Siera. 





CLiose of THE Season at THE QueENn’s THEATRE.—In the Albion 
of July 27, our musical critic sketched the progress of operatic affairs 
at the above establishment down to the period, of which the records 
were then received. As, however, music in New York, is likely, for 
some time to come, to claim all the space usually allotted to it in our 
columns, we take up and finish off the subject, so far as Lumley’s house 
isconcerned, by a short summary borrowed from a London paper. 


La Tempesta having been given six times in succession, was followed 
by Bellini’s I Montecchi ed I Capuletti, and Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
Segreto, both in the same week. The revival of the former was re- 
markable for several circumstances. First, the third act of Vaccaj, 
which it had for many years been the custom to substitute for the last 
act of Bellini, was discarded, the whole of the music of the original 
opera in four acts was presented, and the public had a fair opportunity 
of judging one of the feeblest inspirations of a charming composer. 
Second, the rentrée of the popular Gardoni, in the part of Tebaldo, dis- 
proved all the sinister reports that had been circulated to his disadvan- 
tage, and showed him in the full possession of strength and energy, his 
voice fuller, and his style of singing more manly and agreeable than 
ever. A short time previous Gardoni was reported “dead” by the 
continental papers; but his performance of Tebaldo, much to the satis- 
fuetion of his admirers, triumphantly established that he was alive and 
in uncommon good health. Third, Mademoiselle Parodi, by her imper- 
sonation of Romeo, discovered tragic powers superior to any she had 
hitherto revealed. Fourth, Madame Frezzolini displayed some refined 
vocalization, and acted with infinite grace and pathos in the part of Ju- 
liet. Yet, for all this, 7 Capuletti made but a slight impression, and 
it was generally agreed that the music had lived its day. We have al- 
ready suid enough about the one appearance of the renowned Madame 
Pasta in sume scenes from Anna Bolena to spare us the pain of return- 
ing to the subject. Quite another affair, rather ridiculous than afflict- 
ing, was the exhibition, cn two occasions, of Donna Anna Maria Loreto 
Martinez de Moreno, a lady of colour, who managed to convince the 
audience, by attempting some Spanish and Cuban romances, that she 
could neither sing nor play upon the guitar, and that her voice was 
scarcely audible half-a-dozen benches away from the orchestra. Her 
assumption of the sobriquet of ‘/a Malibran Noire,” of continental 
origin, was an offence against propriety. The engagement of this lady 
was, at the best, a grave mistake. The production of La Figlia del 
Regimenio was the occasion of anew and unexpected triumph for Ma- 
dame Sontag, whose performance, steering quite clear of the celebrated 
version of Jenny Lind, betrayed a spirit and energy that completely 
took the public by surprise. An abridgment of Gnecco’s La Prova d’un’ 
Opera Seria brought back Lablache in one of his most irresistible cha- 
racters, and enhanced the varied attractions of Signor Puzzi’s annual 
benefit. On her benefit night Madame Sontag appeared in a selection 
from Semiramide. She sang the “ Bel raggio ” to perfection ; but the 
part of the Assyrian Queen is scarcely suited to her means, and she 
wisely refrained from repeating it. The last remarkable event of the 
season was the debit of Madame Fiorentini, whose perfect success has 
been duly registered, and has been recently the subject of general com- 
ment. We need dono more at present, therefore, than record our opin- 
ion that in the personof this young and talented lady Mr. Lumley has 
made an exceedingly valuable acquisition. Madame Fiorentini, we un- 
derstand, has been engaged for three years. In reference to the three 
grand morning concerts which have taken place during the season, it is 
enough to say that they were of an attractive nature, and raised the 
reputation of the theatre. 

CLose oF THE Season ar Convent GARvEN.-—During the past 
season the Royal Italian Opera has gained with the general public in 
character,—and has, it would seem, also risen in fashion. Three 
operas have been produced for the first time—‘ Il Franco Arciero,” 
(Der Freischiitz”), “ Zora,” (*« Moise”), and “ La Juive” ; while al- 
most every other work in the repertory, owing to the arrival of a new 
tenor and a new Sasso, has had to be studied anew. On looking back, 


, while we can record that one opera introduced Signor Maralti 
cea Malle. Vera to favour,—a second established Signor Tamberlik,— 


athird won for Madame Viardot a new triumph ,—it is evident that none 
has approached in success ‘ Les Huguenots” and ‘‘ Le Prophéte,”— 





that the choral and the scenic splendour and the dramatic excitement 
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of those two musical tragedies have exercised a fascination within the 

of which every other known charm has “‘paled its ineffectual fire.” 
It would be needless minutely to secngeenne how Madamd Grisi has 
sustained her reputation, how Signor Tamberlik has ‘‘made a mark” on 
his public, how Herr Formes has pleased some connoisseurs as signally 
as he has failed to please the 4theneum, and how Madame Viardot has 
risen in the estimation of every one. Enough, in conclusion, to record 
that some of the performances at Covent Garden this season have hada 
ripeness, a passion, a spirit, a sonority, and a grandeur, superior, as a 
whule, to any that we recollect in any similar European theatre where 
Government aids the treasury, and of which the public is not, like the 
subscribers of a London opera-house, incessantly craving for novelty. 

Tue Socirery or Arts, anp THe Great Exuisition.—The fol- 
lowing notice has been issued in the London newspapers, in the shape 
of an advertisement : 

The intimate connexion of the Society of Arts with the Exhibition 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851, which is a subject of 
congratulation to the Members of the Society, as the successful eularge- 
ment of an idea the Society has long aimed to realize, has appeared to 
the Council to render altogether superfluous any attempt on the part 
of the Society to pursue its ordinary course for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce by the offer of its usual Prizes for 
the Session of 1850 and 1851. The Council have therefore considered 
how they might most usefully apply that portion of the revenue of the 
Society to the particular circumstances of the year. The Council are 
of opinion that the most useful work they can undertake, and one they 
believe to be strictly auxiliary to the views of their Royal President, 
H. R. H. the Prince Ausert, and of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the Exhibition, will be to encourage the production of philosophical 
Treatises on the various departments of the Exhibition, which shall 
set forth the peculiar advantages to be derived from each to the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce of thecountry. The Council aspeeangly 
offer, in the name of the Society, the large Medal and twenty-five 
pounds for the best, and the Society’s small Medal and ten pounds for 
the second best Treatise on the objects exbibited in the section of Raw 
Materials and Produce.—A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the 
best, and a small Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on 
the objects exhibited in the section of Machinery.—A large Medal and 
twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small Medal and ten pounds for 
the second Pest Treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of 
Manufaetures.—A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, 
and a small Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the 
objects exhibited in the section of Fine Arts. Each Treatise must oc- 
cupy, and not exceed, eighty pages of the size of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

The Society will also award its large Medal and twenty-five guineas 
for the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition treated commercially, 
politically, and statistically; and small medals for the best treatise on 
any special object or class of objects exhibited. The Treatises for which 
rewards are given are to be the property of the Society ; and if deemed 
suitable for publication, should the Council see fit, they will cause the 
same to be printed and published, and will award to the author the net 
amount of any profits which may arise from the publication after the 
payment of the expenses. The Treatises to be delivered at the Socie- 
ty’s House on or before the 30th of June 1851. 

in announcing this List, there is no intention on the part of the Coun- 
cil to confine the rewards of the Society to the subjects named there, 
though, for the reasons given, they do not anticipate that communica- 
tions of interest on other subjects will be submitted. 

GeorGce Grove, Secretary. 

18 John-street, Adelphi, August 8, 1850. 

Tue Tweep Raitway Viapuct.—This magnificent structure spans 
the broad valley of the Tweed at Berwick, and completes an important 
link jn the chain of railway communication between London and Edin- 
burgh by the East coast. It forms the northern extremity of the York, 
Neweastle, and Berwick Railway; and in magnitude of construction 
and grandeur of design is not only the greatest work on that line, but 
is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable architectural achievements of 
modern times. 

Tne Tweed viaduct connects the York, Newcastle, and Berw'ck Rail- 
way with the North British line, thus forming, with the other railways 
having a connection with them, an uninterrupted communication from 
London to Aberdeen. The foundation stone of this noble structure 
was laid on the 15th of May, 1847, without any public ceremony. The 
viaduct consists of 28 circular arches, each of 61 feet 6 inches span, 


8 ng from lofty piers 8 feet 6 inches broad at the narrowest point. 
ne half? of the arches span the river—here a broad and beautiful 


stream—and the remainder are built on the neighbouring land, south 
of the Tweed. The total length of the bridge is 2,160 feet, and its 

eatest height, from the bed of the river, 126 feet 6 inches, including 
the parapets. Its breadth between the parapets is 24 feet, allowing a 
double line of railway to be laid. The viaductis built entirely of stone, 
with the exception of the inner part of the arches, which is brick, laid 
in cement. There are about one million and a quarter cubic feet of 
masonry in the structure; and two millions and a half of bricks have 
been placed in the arches. The greatest depth of the water, at high 
tide, is twenty-three feet? — 

‘Tne design of the bridge is elegant ; and the parapets are adorned on 
the outside by miniature corbelled arches. One-half of the viaduct— 
that which spans the river—is in a straight line; and the other half 
curves to the east, on a radius of half a mile towards the south side. 
The roadway has an incline of 1 in 200, rising towards Berwick. The 
piers of the bridge, which are "papers by handsome cutwaters, are 
curved up perpendicularly, and are narrowed near the spring of the 
arch, by means of offsets. The parapets and springs of the arches are 
of polished stone, but the rest of the masonry is only rough hewn. The 
appearance of the arches is extremely graceful . 

he Tweed viaduct, formally to be opened by her Majesty to-day, is 

haps the largest stone viaduct in the kingdom. Some similar struc- 
tures may be longer, but less in height. and others may be higher, but 
not of such length. The last arch of this magnificent bridge was keyed 
on the 26th of March, 1850, by the wifs of the resident engineer. A 
single line of rails was opened for public traffic on the 20th of July 
last, and the other line, on the east side, is to be opened to-day, for the 
first time, by her Majesty. . 

The bridge is secured at each end by substantial abutments; and in 
the centre there is another abutment, less in size than the other, divid- 
ing the arches into two sides. When one-half of the arches had been 
erected, it was considered desirable, for the accommodation of the traf- 
fic, to erect a temporary bridge across the river, without waiting the 
completion of the stone viaduct, so as to avoid the uncertainty of the 
river operations. This temporary viaduct was about 1,200 feet in length, 
and of the same height as the permanent bridge, which it joined at the 
fourteenth arch. orkmen are now engaged in the removal of this 
singular structure. The quantity of timber used in the construction of 
the stone and timber bridges was not less than 300,000 cubic feet. 

The foundations of the permanent viaduct now completed were of a 
very expensive and difficult character. In the execution of the coffer- 
dams, Nasmyth’s patent steam-piling engine was used with creat suc- 
cess. Two of these were at work night and day, as well as an engine 
of 60 horse power, for pumping the water out of the dams. Piles have 
been extensively used for securing a stable foundation, the ground 
principally being loose sand and gravel. No less than two years were 
spent in driving the piles an laying the under masonry. 

The large embankment at the south end of the bridge, five-eighths of 
a mile in length, and in some places sixty feet high, completes the junc- 
tion of the Tweedmouth with the Berwick station, peep: | a total dis- 
tance of one mile. It contains upwards of 700,000 yards of earthwork 
The contractor at cne time employed 2,000 men in the various depart- 
ments of his contract. 

The entire cost of the viaduct, amounting to about 200,000/., has 
been borne by the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Company. 
Her Majesty is expected to christen the structure, ‘‘ The Royal Border 
Bridge.”—London paper, 29th ult. 


Rartways—Tueir Errect on Tue Horst Trave.—The followin 
mention of the Horncastle great annual horse fair does not show that 
the new style of locomotion has diminished the Englishman's love for 
horses, or knocked up the dealers’ trade. 

HorncastLe Great Horse Farr.—This, the most extensive horse 
fair in England, which is held for 14 days, commencing August 10, ter- 
minated yesterday. At no former period were so many fine animals ex- 
hibited for sale. Carriage-horses, hunters, galloways, and cart-horses 
of the most splendid description continued to arrive every day during 

the fair from Scotland, Ireland, and many other parts; but none exceed- 
ed in pointof symmetry the animals sent from Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 











Leicestershire, Norfolk, end Suffolk. The attendance ofebuyers from 
all the great towns in England was unusually great, and many of the 
most eminent dealers from the continent were also present. Business 
was carried on with great spirit during the 14 days at the followi 

quotations :—The young carriage-horses, 15 and 16 hands high oul 
well matched, sold freely at 250 to 300 guineas the pair, and sume very 
superior reached 320 guineas; hunters fetched 100 to 150 guineas each ; 
galloways, 60 up to 80 guineas; strong cobs, 40 to 50 guineas; small 
ponies were also in great demand, making 15 to 18 guineas each. The 
show of cart-horses was , the best 5- year-olds, suitable for London 
work, making from 60 to 70 guineas each ; second-rate quality, 30 to 40 
guineas ; colts,twoand three years old, 35 to 40 guineas; yearlings, 12 
to 16 guineas. Great credit is due to the breeders generally for the 
great improvement made in the breed of horsesof all descriptions. The 
great Northern Railway took a great number of the most valuable ani- 
mals to London, being consigned to Messrs. Wimbush, Collins, Burford, 
and other eminent dealers. 


A MODERN LOCHINVAR. 


Several months ago, we cut out the following lively narrative, from 
the Scotch correspondence of an English paper, and are now reminded 
of it, by meeting with the denouement, as will be found below. The 
blanks are therein filled up. 


, THe Fuiicur.—The Commissioner of a certain nobleman arrived 

lately in ——, one of the islands of the Outer Hebrides, to make his 
half-yearly collection of rents, to make new arrangements of crofts, 
and to enact other things which, if really carried into effect, will form 
a fitting topic for the public prints. And all this with the advice and 
concurrence, and at the instigation, of the leading man of the party re- 
ferred to, in whose house he took up his short residence. We say 
short, for before a tithe of his intended task was done, Mr. Commis- 
sioner suddenly made his retreat. One of the sweeping arrangements 
really carried into effect, was the displacing young Mr. M , of 
M-——, from an office to which he had only been lately appointed. Not 
content with this unpopular and ill-advised act, Mr. Commissioner, it 
is said, and believed by allin the place, wished also to —— the 
well-known bopes and wishes of Mr. M—— in another and more in- 
teresting quarter; but Miss Jessie M—— of B——, was not to be won 
by this Commissioner Plenipotentiary. She was determined that Mr. 
M—— should not be further injured, and that in this matter the Com- 
missioner, with all his legal acumen, should be outwitted; for he had 
gone but a few hours from B-—., with her refusal to comfort him, 
when young Mr. M—— and his Jessie eloped together. 

The affair was managed most dexterously; his vehicle was speedily 
brought into request—Miss M—— at dead of night made her escape, 
and spiritedly, with her lover, through moss and fen, soon reached the 
conveyance. Crack went the whip of the postilion on the foremost 
horse—louder still the lash by Mr. M——; off sprang the spirited 
steeds, and in less than two hours, in a dark and murky night, the 
happy pair were at the port of L——, several miles off. Our Commis- 
sioner C——was all the while heavily slumbering at L——, waiting 
the sailing of the mail packet. Never mind that. The vessel Mr. M—— 
had in waiting was immediately boarded, the crew had their sails un- 
furled and all in readiness, the anchor was quickly weighed, and the 
lovers were speedily wafted onwards by a favouring gale, and far, far 
at sea. Mr. M——’s servant had returned home before it had trans- 
pired that his master had stormed the citadel of B——and carried off 
his lovely prize. Who can envy Mr. Commissioner’s feelings when he 
heard that ‘the lass he left behind” was now ‘“‘o’er the maddies and 
awa’.” Little did he think, when practising the back step to the son- 
orous tones of the bagpipes, and acting the agreeable during all the 
previous week at B——, that the plans were then forming by which he 
was so soon to be left a luckless and unpitied suitor. 

Tue Seque.t.—Pursuit was made early in the morning after Mr. 
M and his affianced bride. One party, along with the Commission- 
er, started in one direction, and a servant, headed by a stout disciple 
of Malthus, who is one of the larger tenants in the north of the island, 
set off in another: and these, along with a gentleman on a neightour- 
ing estate, immediately proceeded further north, to the Bay of T ; 
The vessel of Mr. M—— had previously entered that bay, and lay 
quietly at anchor. He little thought that chase would be given in that 
direction; and while he and his betrothed were comfortably seated at 
tea in the small cabin in the evening, the pursuers boarded the vessel. 
The door of the cabin was violently burst open, and here ascene oc- 
curred of the most painful and yet interesting nature. Mr. M—— was 
assailed with the warmest invective, and the object dearest to his heart 
was tried and tempted in every way ‘o leave him—but all in vain. 
She clung to Mr. , virtually using the words of the favourite 
song of her own. 

‘* Before I’m forced to break my faith, 
I'll lay me down and dee: 

For I hae pledged my virgin troth, 
Brave Donald's fate to share, 

And he has gi’en to me his heart 
With a’ its virtues rare.” 


After along interval, the fair fugitive and Mr. M—— were decoyed 
on shore, on the assurance that they were not to be separated. Scarcely 
however, had they stepped ashore, when the promise was shamefully 
violated ; for the lovers were instantly separated, and, most cruelly, 
not permitted to exchange either looks or words. 

Mr. M—— proceeded to ——, and next day the uncle carried off his 
niece to R——. A stormy week of wind and rain succeeded. The 
wind moderated, however, and favoured Mr. M— inthe daring ad- 
venture now to be narrated. He arrived off the coast of H—— at night, 
with two large half-decked boats, and a company of some twenty-four 
brave retainers, who would venture their ves for gallant ‘* young 
Donald.” The man on guard at R—— was instantly tied to the post 
of the gate to prevent his procuring any-succour. Mr. M and his 
men speedily obtained access into the house, and, without entering in- 
to details, suffice it to be said that Jessie, who was in the same bed- 
room with her aunt, was quickly awakened, as soon dressed, and in 
the arms of her protector and dearest friend. The uncle, of course, 
was also aroused from his slumbers, but only to act a most unexpected 
part. Mr. M—— peremptorily asked the uncle, in the presence of ail, 
** Are you & magistrate?” and on his answering in the affirmative, Mr. 
M—— then put the question, at the same time taking her hand, “ Jes- 
sis, are you my wife?” and on her emphatically saying ‘‘ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “And 1 am your husband,” This was a most adroitly executed 
part of the drama. The uncle must have felt keenly the awkwardness 
of his position—when, instead of proving, as he thought, the protector 
of his niece, he was, as Justice of the Peace, called upon to act a most 
important part in the solemnization of the marriage he was so heartily 
opposed to. We dwellers in Scotland verily believe, that a marriage 
valid and legal in the eyes of the law of Scotland was then and there 
contracted. In less time than our readers can peruse this narrative, 
Mr. and Mrs. M——, and their faithful retainers were safely on board, 
steering for the opposite shores. Such a dashing and chivalrous ex- 
ploit we scarcely expected to hear of in the nineteenth century, it is 
worthy of the ancient days of knight-errantry ; and, surely, there is 
not a lass in a’ the land but will admire the conduct of young M—, 
and not a gallant youth but will applaud the heroism and sorely-tried 
faithfulness of his beauteous bride. 

The legal proceedings that ensued are reported in the Inverness 
Courier at length, but we omit the evidence. 

InverRNess SHERIFF CatmiInaL Court.—August 14.—In the month 
of February last, an incident, or series of incidents, occurred in the 
Hebrides, which excited considerable interest there and wherever the 
story spread. It was a romance of love—of love opposed by friends—of 
flight, pursuit, capture, and rescue—terminating in marriage. Never 
was the old adage, ‘ love laughs at locksmiths,” more singularly illus- 
trated. Inthe course of the proceedings, however, certain wild and 
lawless proceedings took place, for which the principal party concerned 
and two assistants were indicted before the Criminal Court To-day 
was fixed for the trial, in which great interest seemed to be taken in the 
town. The trial was not constaded till a late hour, but the following is 
an abstract of the proceedings :— 

Donald Macdona/d, Baliloch, North Uist (son of Mr. Macdonald, 
Munkstadt,) ; Donald Mackenzie, Munkstadt, Kilmuir, Skye; and 
Charles Mackinnon, fisherman, Munkstadt; were accused of invading 
the house of John Roberston Macdonald, Esq., Rodil, Harris, commis- 
sioner for the Earl of Dunmore, in company with a number of others, 
some armed with sticks, when they burst open the door, assaulted Mr. 
and Mrs. Macdonald, and Mr. Macdonald’s clerk and shepherd, the 
former to the effusion of his blood and injury of his person—the inmates 
having been by these proceedings put to great terror and alarm. 

Donald Macdonald was the only party who appeared, and he pleaded 
not guilty. Warrant was granted to apprehend the other parties charg- 
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ed. A jury was empannelled. A special defence was set 
prisoner, and read to the Court and the jury, to the effect that the - 
soner went to Rodil for the accomplishment of a legal engagement . 
that he and the lady, now his wife, were separated against their muty I 
wishes ; and thatif noise took place on the occasion, it was not on . 
count of the prisoner, but of those who op him. - 

After a trial that lasted all day, the jury delibrated for ten minutes 
and returned intoCourt, when their chancellor, Mr. Simon Fraser, 
Church-street, announved their verdict to be, by a majority, Not Guilty 
The verdict was receivei with great applause. 7 

The court was crowded towards the close of the proceedings ; ang 
upon its breaking up, the crowd accompanied Mr. and Mrs, Macdonald 
to the house ofthe legal agent, Mr. C. Stewart, cheering them m 
heartily all the way. net 








CauirorNIA Busses in Paris.—The abundance of unemployed 
money which has long prevailed in Paris, as well as in the other pe 
tals of Europe, has led in that city to a movement which in its treme. 

arent effrontery and folly far surpasses anything witnessed here even 
in 1846. It is directed to California, and every newspaper is filled with 
invitations for merchandise, capital, and emigrants to be despatched to 
that region. One concern, entitled ‘the Commercial Society of San 
Francisco, a French, Belgian, and German company,” has several timeg 
absorbed the whole of the advertising columns of the Journal des pj. 
bats. Its prospectus, printed in enormous letters, states the social 
capital to be 8 millions of francs in 6,000 shares of 250f. payable in 
goods, and 60,000 of 25f. payable in money. The director is stated to 
be a M. Cavel, sen., formerly a carrier, who “has studied the ro. 


sources of California for 20 months, and consequently knows as much 


about it as if he had been there ;” and the subscribers are further ag. 
sured that this gentleman has been esteemed in trade for more than 30 
years, and would not ‘‘ for any worldly consideration” enter in to any 
thing that would be liable to failure. The great point of this company 
is, that it is to be confined to commercial operations which give a cer 
tain gain without any chance of loss, it being resolved that all the goods 
received in payment for shares shall be sold only for cash and at a profit 
Those who subscribe in money are to have 6 per cent. in addition to the 
immense dividends they will receive with the other shareholders, and 
the first 500 persons who take 20 shares are each to have an additional 
one presented to them. “ We are already,” it is added, “ prepared to 
send a magnificent assortment of goods from Havre to San Francisco in 
the commencement of September.” Another company, “ the Califor. 
nian” occupies the whole of one page of the Dédats of the 15th inst. 
The capital is 5,000,000f., of which it is stated upwards of one million 
is subscribed. The concern announces that it is the oldest of the num. 
erous similar associations, and that it must not be confounded with 
them. It differs from the one just described, because it sends out ex- 
ploring parties with tools, wooden houses, &c., as well as merchandise, 
and its prospectus gives the names of four ships and the individual 
names and addresses of 406 ‘* associated travail/eurs,” whom it has al- 
ready despatched. A. M. Gaillard is the agent at San Francisco, and 
the prospectus contains a declaration from the travailleurs, that owing 
to their confidence in this personage, they “‘ recognize him as their head, 
and abandon their interests, their rights, and their honour to his jus- 
tice and his loyalty.” 

These companies are mere specimens of a multitude. One of then, 
in distinction from the Californian, which pronounces itself the best 
because it is the eldest, rests its claim to confidence on the fact of its 
being the newest, which will enable it to profit by the experience of all 
the others. There are the ‘‘ Transutlantic Company,” the “Eldorado,” 
the ‘‘ Golden Harvest,” the ‘* Bretonne Agricultural Company,” the 
‘*Golden Hive,” the ‘* California,” the ‘* French and American (om- 
pany of San Francisco,” and the ‘‘ Commercial Company.” The Golden 
Harvest states that it is generally calculated that 20f. invested ina 
gold-searching Californian company produce 1,000f. The Transatlantic 
Company intimates that it is connected with the ‘“‘ Great Panama Com- 
pany of London”—an enterprise which has not been heard of on this 
side of the Channel, but which, it is stated, was formed under the su- 
perintendence of ‘‘the Directors of the Wheal-Golden and Linares 
mines, Messrs. W. Thornl and Joseph Thomas,” coupled with “ the 
Director of the Colonial Bank, Alexander Dunlop ; the bankers, Mas- 
terman and Co. ; the important houses of commerce, Mollet, Eaton, Wil- 
son, Appleby,” &c.—ail of which names we need hardly say are used 
in open fraud. The California heads its advertisement, ‘California 
for 10 francs,” and then announces that all who pay for 200 shares of 
10f. each will have the privilege of nominating a passenger to be con- 
veyed “ gratuitously,” or, in other words, for 2,000f. From calcula- 
tions ‘*founded on incontestable figures,” the shares of this company 
are to produce yearly 1,400 per cent., ‘* which, being multiplied by the 
duration of the society, assures a sum of 1,260f. to the subscribers of 
10f., or 12,600f. to those of 100f.” None of these shares are to be is- 
sued after the 31st of August, and the intelligence therefore, we fear, 
will come too late to be available to London capitalists. Another com- 
pany, however, the ‘* Anglo-French,” seems from its title to desire to 
offer us an especial participation in its advantages, and it states that it 
has freighted the ship ‘‘ Fairlie,” now loading in London, in order to 
send out its expedition 

Day after day the columns not only of the Dédats, but of all the other 
papers of every description, are filled inthis manner, and as they are 
unrelieved by a singie scheme having the slightest show of feasibility 
or character, they must be held to denote an amount of ignorance 
among the lower and middle classes greater than could otherwise have 
been conceived. Another consideration that arises from them is that 
they evidence an amount of surplus capital seeking employment which, 
if it were but rightly directed, might prove of vast service in promot- 
ing the great and really remunerative enterprises on the Pacific that 
are destined to attract the most active energies of the age. 





AcTION AGAINST A NunnEry.—At the Galway Record Court, late- 
ly, the case of ‘‘ M*Donnell v. White” was tried. The action was 
brought by the administrator of Mrs. Eliza M’Donnell, to recover the 
sum of £500 given by her to the Sisters of Mercy in the town of Gal- 
way. The circumstances were these :—In March, 1846, Miss Harriet 
M’Donnell, the daughter of Mrs. M’Donnell, being desirous of becoming 
a nun of the order of the Sisters of Mercy, her sister, Mrs. Ireland, at 
the request of Mrs. M’Donnell, called at the Convent of Mercy to in- 
quire as to the terms of the convent, and to settle with the nuns. Mrs. 
White, the mother abbess, stated that it was absolutely necessary that 
Miss M’Donnell should spend six months as a postulant in the convent 
previous to her reception aaa novice, and that after the ceremony of 
her reception had taken place she should pass t-vo years as @ novice In 
the convent before she could be professed; she added that they could 
not on any account shorten the time of her profession, and that it could 
not be done without a dispensation from the Pope; they agreed to take 
the sum of £500 from Mrs. M’Donnell for her daughter, and that it 
should be left in the hands of her brother-in-law, Mr. Ireland, until af- 
ter her profession, and that in the meanwhile they would receive the 
interest for her support. In the month of May, 1846, the Rev. Peter 
Dally called on Mr. Ireland, and told him it would be of great service 
to the nunsif the family would give the money at once, as they one 
going to invest some money on very favourable terms. Mrs. M’Donne 
agreed to give them the money on their undertaking to return it, = 
case either her daughter should wish to leave the convent before t : 
regular time of her profession, as stated by themselves, or in ae 
her death before then. They agreed to give the strongest guarantee 0 
that effect, and Mrs. White entered into the following agreement :— 

“ Madame,—You have handed to the Rev. Peter Dally, on behalf of the Sisters 
of Mercy, £500 sterling, the sum agreed to be received for your daughter, Berri 
M’ Donnell, on her being professed a nun in this community, which sum we enavee 
to return you, free of ipterest, should —_ pec Bo gs poaaer oH 
their minds before the period of her said profession ar $ or in the #- 
decease b.fore then. “AMELIA WHITE. 
“Mrs. Eliza M’ Donnell.” ; 

In the month of August, 1847, Miss M’Donnell took a malignant a. 
After all hopes of recovery were over, the nuns had her professe a 
nun. They gave no notice to her family of her illness until sae a4 
past recovery. They now contended that as she was professed on one 
dying bed they had complied with the terms of the agreement. 
jary found a verdict for the plaintiff for the sum claimed. 





Mesmeric Mepicine 1n Paris.—In Paris, for the last few — 
another system, heterodox both in faith and practice, has the , 
and arrived at such a pinnacle of imposture, that the authorities ave 
been forced to interfere, and put it down by the strong arm of the ae. 
Need I say that I allude to the practice of medicine by the pane oF u 
lists It was,in truth, an agreeable profession, and withal reqs! =e 
practised for the most part by a number of young ladies, — — 
been rejected at the Conservatory of Music, took up the art ~ _. 
yous and lucid clairvoyantes.” Of nervousness there , — = 
more brazen set of nymphs could not be found ; but their lucidity 
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. urable; for, not content with seeing round a corner or through 
ey 4 pot, they looked into the other world, and held delightful con- 
yersation with your deceased parents. — 

All of a sudden, in fact, and as by miracle, was the art of somnam- 
pulism applied in the happiest manner to all the wants of society in 

eneral, and to medicine in particular. For the former the lady er- 
self sufficed ; for the latter she was aided, ‘‘ horresco referens,” by some 

oung physician, who played the double part of accomplice and lover. 
or a long time affairs flourished. The fee was ten francs, and the 
number of curious “legion.” Every one wanted to be informed about 
everything. For the trifling sum of ten francs were you cured of a 
mortal disease, or informed of the precise spot in which millions lay 
puried. ‘* Dig deep enough,” was the only condition annexed. 

A demoiselle, named Virginie, is among tae most celebrated of our 
somnambulists—chiefly consulted by our ladies in an interesting situa- 
tion. It was she who announced the other day the delivery of Queen 
Isabella of a dead Prince. The error, you see, was only one of time ; 
but she made a more grievous one shortly since. One of our most 
celebrated dandies, who is at the same time a hunchback, consulted 
her the other day. The fluty voice of the dwarf led her astray, and 
laying her finger on the “ bosse,” she informed the astonished dandy 
that he was enceinte. ’ : ‘ 

But the “forte” of these ladies is the discovery of thieves. For ten 
francs Madame Josephine (extra-lucid) will describe the man who 
picked your pocket. With such a rare quality, thief-takers, lawyers, 
and judges became useless It was an economy of several millions to 
the state. The Attorney-General got jealous, let loose his myrmidons, 
and caged all the aforesaid ladies, lucid, extra-lucid, and triple X-lu- 
cid, together with the medical men who had lent their names to the 
jimposture. The latter are to be prosecuted as accomplices in swindling ; 
the ladies for the illegal practice of medicine. One of the most re- 
markable and not-to-be-explained circumstances of this case, is that 
not one of the lucid ladies recognised the police magistrate who was 
charged with the duty of drawing up the procés-verbal, and then ar- 
resting the culprit. They were all seized in full consultation. One 
extra-lucid, indeed, mistook the commissary of police for a patient, and 
demanded ten francs, with a lock of his hair. Unluckily the represent- 
ative of the law wore a wig. Many medical men, of whom we had 
judged better things, are implicated in this unfortuuate transaction, 
and, unless chance favour them, will be severely punished, for the 
scandal has been great. No one will regret their fate.—Medical 
Times. 

Tue Prratica Joxer—a New Orveans Sxetcu.—* D’ye see 
that boat, the third from us?” asked my compagnon du voyage, who 
now had joined the throng about us. 

“ She with the heaviest smoke and loudest bell ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ She'll beat us on the start. How eager to push off!” 

My friend gave me one of his peculiar laughs, and added, ‘If she 
backs out into the stream before day after morrow, I'll forfeit your 
good opinion. That puffing, and wheezing, and bell-tolling is all a 
sham; a trick to catch passengers. She’s the only boat of her trade 
in, and will keep up the fass until every other neighbouring steamer 
has left; then her smoking, and wheezing, and bell-tolling will cease 
until to-morrow afternoon, when a second edition will be issued, and so 
on till some other of the line is up. It’s a regular thing with some 
boats.” 

** And do the public stand it ?”’ 

‘* Her public have to: she’s Hobson’s choice to-day. Do you remem- 
ber Tom » he who played the Kent bugle so effectually at Captain 
Ric’s last concert? He was once on board of her when all this fuss 
was going on. By-and-by both Captain and Pilot were ashore some 
distance off, and Tom mounted to the wheel-house, for he’s a bit of an 
amateur Pilot, and he is an amateur in music. Winking to twoor three 
of his friends on the levee, off went the lines: the wheels were revolv- 
ing backward at the time furiously, and off she spun into the river up- 
setting a brace of fat darkies who were carrying supplies aboard, and 
sending a dozen conchshells from a little wherry behind, to amuse the 
mermaids and catfish below. ‘Stop her,’ cried the Captain, running 
tothe water's edge, and gesticulating furiously. The Pilot fell to 
swearing (as all Pilots do in emergencies), and the crowd about hur- 
rahed. Tom headed her up river, and away she went for a few lengths; 
but he hadn’t calculated the current; and the first thing he knew, he 
was against a seven-hundred tonner, just in, fall of Dutch emigrants, 
battering against her sober sides like a battering-ram at the walls of 
Serasgiom, aad frightening the poor jaw-breaking linguists out of their 


wenses.”” 

“It took Tom some time to work out of that scrape. Old ——, who 
was then District Attorney, gave it as his opinion that the proceeding 
was ‘ flat piracy; but he couldn’t find a Grand Jury to do anything 
but laugh at him, and call it a good joke. But here we are off.” —Lite- 
rary World. 

Terra-coTrra TABLETs ror TomBsToNnEs.—In turning over the leaves 
ofa new work on pottery and porcelain, we are incidentally led into 
the reflection that the ancients almost anticipated and stole from us an 
idea, exclusively, 2s we had thought, The Builder’s—namely, that ter- 
ra-cotta—a sort of pottery, in fact—would be an excellent, because a 
cheap and durable, material for funereal monuments or tombstones, 
for the poorer classes, if inscribed with the names and genealogical cor- 
relations of the dead before exposure to the pottery fire. And we must 
here further strengthen the argument against the novelty of our own 
suggestion by abrief allusion to a recent discovery of ancient customs, 
still more to the point than any, it may be, to be gathered from known 
records, even when the volume alluded to was written. In the Ethno- 
logical sub-section of the British Association, lately, Major Rawlinson 
stated that Mr. Layard had, at Korjinyik, penetrated into a chamber 
which appeared to be of the’same class as the ‘‘House of Records” noticed 
by the prophet Ezra, where was found the copy ofa decree of Cyrus, 
permitting the Jews to return from captivity. In this chamber Mr. La- 
yard found, in terra-cotta, tables piled up from the floor to the ceiling, 
and representing apparently the archives of the Assyrian empire dur- 
ing the long historical succession. Mr. Layard had packed, by the 
last accounts, five cases for transport to England ; and these only oc- 
cupied one small corner of the apartment. Here, then, we find that 
terra cotta tablets inscribed with everlasting records, like Job’s writing 
with a pen of iron in the rock, so far from being a novelty, are as old as 
any of the oldest records of human ingenuity.— The Builder. 














Wuar May BE Errecrep By Presence or Minv.—The following 
anecdote in an English paper is headed ‘* Miraculous Escape,” but we 
believe our own heading is very much more appropriate. 


Yesterday a ticket-collector at the London and South Coast Rail- 
Way-station here, named Isgar, was, literally, within a hair’s breadth 
of losing his life. He was onthe rails below the Platform, when he 
82W @ train entering the station and just upon him. He shouted to the 
driver to stop, though he felt that it was useless to do so. It was 
equally impossible for him, although a light and active man, to gain 
the platform. In this dreadful position Isgar, with admirable presence 
of mind, threw himself on his face, feeling assured that the bodies of 
the carriages would pass over him safely enough, but dreading lest he 
should be crushed by the ash-box, which hangs muchlower. His fear- 
ful position was seen by the station-clerk and other porters, who full 
expected that he would be dashed to pieces when the train had passed. 
There was one moment of agonizing suspense, and then up leaped Isgar, 
his forehead scratched by the ground, showing how closely he had clung 
to it as his only hope of life, but not injured in any other way. Isgar, 
it should be stated, is an exceedingly small made man. 





British Exports ro Britisn Coton1es.—According to a published 
return, the total declared value of the exports of British produce and 
manufactures to the colonies and dependencies of the British Crown 
amounted in 1849 to 16,594,087/., distributed as follows :—Channel Is- 
aa and Heligoland, 634,482/.; Gibraltar and Malta, 921,225. ; 
=a Islands, 165,805/. ; possessions on the west coast of Africa, 
= ,$48/.; islands in the Central Atlantic (St. Helena and Ascension), 
rity ; Cape of Good Hope, 520,896/.; Mauritius, 234,0227.; Aden, 

»564/. Territories in India, comprehending continental India, Singa- 
pore, and Ceylon, 6,803,215/. ; Hon kong, 651,969/ ; Australian colo- 
oo ae 4 one 2,080,364/.; North American Colonies, 

279, .; West Indian Colonies, insular i ; i i 
Honduras), 2,025,019/. ; Falkland Islands, — band 





Tre Eccuesiastica, Commission.—The i 
We — act of last session—18 and 
x Victoria, cap. 94—tOo * Amend the Acts relating to the osieslactical 
minalen, in England,” provides for the appointment of three new 
ay commissioners, to be called the “‘ Church Estates Commissioners,” 


Wo are to form, in conjunction with two members elected by the old 
whantsioners, what is called “‘the Church Estates Committee,” poe 
are to manage all the property of the commissioners. One of these 





last-named two members of the committee to be elected by the com- 
missioners must also be a layman. All are to be members of the Church 
of England. Of the three new commissioners, two are to be appointed 
by the Crown, and one by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The chief 
commissioner appoiated by the Crown is to receive a salary not exceed- 
ing 1,200/. a year, and the commissioner of the Archbishop not more 
than 1,000/. per annum. The property of the commission is to be 
vested in these two, and the expenses are to be defrayed out of the 
funds of the commission. Her Majesty has appointed the Earl of Chi- 
chester to be the chief commissioner under this act, and Mr. J. Shaw 
Lefevre, the Chief Clerk in the House of Lords, to be the other Crown 
commissioner (without salary). The Right Hen. H. Goulburn, M P., 
is understood to be the paid commissioner selected by the Primate. 
This arrangement became necessary in consequence of the mismanage- 
ment arising from the irresponsibility of the servants of the old com- 
mission ; and it is fully expected that a much better and more produc- 
tive and economical management of the revenues will prevail under the 
new arrangements.— Observer. 





Paris Fasuions.—The Autumn Fashions are in preparation ; but the 
light, zepher-like dresses are still worn. The toilettes, however, are 
already adapted to the coolness of the evenings ; hence glacé silk man- 
tles are replaced by cashmere shawls—those elegant resources of all 
seasons. Silk dresses have replaced muslins, and dark shades are cho- 
sen in preference to light ones. Itisevident that the same fashion will 
prevail for silk dresses as for muslin. The mantles will be of the same 
colour and material as the dress, and they will only be trimmed with 
worsted lace of the same shade as the dress. The patterns, up to this 
time, have undergone very little change. The sleeves will still be in 
the Chinese or Pagoda style for os dress; but, for morning wear, 
they will fasten tight at the waist d Ja Chevalitre. Some Amadis sleeves 
are also coming in. The shape of the dresses will also change with the 
season: instead of their being open to the waist, they will be worn high 
to the throat. The trimmings, of ribbon and lace, will be infinitely va- 
ried, and will replace gimp, so much the fashion last year. Already 
the morning dresses of pigué silk are made with mantles of the same, 
and these demi-toiletts dre in very good taste. The favourite colours 
are iron-grey, puce, or bronze. Watered silks make excellent dinner 
dresses: they are trimmed with broad lace, plain, with a plaited rib- 
bon at the top. Gauze bonnets are disappearing, and are replaced by 
drawn bonnets of poult de soie, and even velours épinglé. They are 
worn extremely open; and bunches of flowers are placed inside next 
the face. These drawn bonnets are trimmed with several rows of scal- 
lopped or pinked velvet. They are made of all colours, but white is 
the most generally worn. Morning caps are becoming more elegant 
every day ; the crowns are made with old point lace, and enormous ro- 
settes of ribbon of different colours fall over the ears: small black nar- 
row velvet is also added to the ribbon. Fine linen is more than ever 
the true criterion of elegance: the English open-work, or insertion, is 
universally adopted for trousseaux. This embroidery is so much in 
vogue, that several high plain dresses are worked in silk, opening on 
Gros de Naples shirts braided equally in coloured silk, or upon cambric 
slips, trimmed down the front with small flounces, graduating in width 
according to the prevailing taste The Louis XIV. style will lead the 
fashion this year ; and the richest stuffs will be employed to recall the 
splendour of the past fashion. 


Wuart’s tn A Name ?—The reporter of the Times, in giving an ac- 
count of the Peace Congress at Frankfort, says that he heard one of the 
door-keepers pointing out to a visitor the person of Cobden, with the 
words, ‘‘ Das ist Coby.” This is not worse than our English janitors, 
who invariably make a fearful hash of the names of foreigners. The 
Nepaulese Ambassador (who has just left us for Paris, which is so 
crowded that Rum Juggur could harddly find a bed, and Shere Mutty 
—ce chére Mutty, as the French call him—was compelled to sleep in a 
cockloft)—the Nepaulese, we were about to say, was always known by 
the humbler class of Londoners as the New Police Ambassador, there 
being a vague notion about town that his mission was in some way con- 
nected with the establishment of a police force in the East, for the de- 
tection of the light-fingered portion of the dark-faced population. The 
‘© Das ist Coby,” of the Frankfort doorkeeper is no worse than the 
**there goes Abraham Parker!” with which Ibrahim Pacha used to be 
saluted by the gaminerie of London.—Punch. 








ConTRACT FOR THE MAILs To THE CAPE oF Goon Horr.—The Lords 
of the Treasury have accepted the offer of James Laming Esq., to con- 
vey the mails to the Cape of Good Hope for 30,000/. per annum in 
screw-propelled steam vessels, that gentleman’s tender having been 
lower by 20,000/. per annum than a tender from a Glasgow firm. Mr. 
Laming, it is said, will not limit his horse-power to 200, but intends to 
have vessels of 2,000 tons, with machinery of about one-sixth steam- 
power of the tonnage. It is reported that the Admiralty have offered 
to Mr. Laming the useless iron steam-frigates, Simoom,Megere, Green- 
ock, and Vulcan, at & very low price, for the performance of the con- 
tract, the contractor to work the cost out at so much per annum. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 95, By D. R. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four movee, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 94, 





White, Black, 
1. RtoB5bca KtksR 
2. Castles Anything 
3. Rto Q 5 checkmate. . 
—_———>——_ - 


Appointnieuts. 


WHITENALL, AuGusT 31.—The Queen hasbeen pleased to appoint—The Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Norwich ; the Very Rev. Archibald Campbell Tait, D. 
C.L., Dean of Carlisie; the Rev. Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Master of Pembroke 
College, in the University of Oxford ; the Rev. Henry George Liddell, M. A., Head 
Master of St. Peter’s College, Westminster ; John Lucius Dampier, Esq., M.A., 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall; the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., Sa- 
vilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford; and the Rev. George 
Henry Sachaverell Johson, M.A., of Queen's Cellege, in the University of Ox. 
ford, to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the state, discipline, 
studies, and revenues of the University and Colleges of Oxford. he Queen 
has also been pleassd to appoint—The Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Chescer ; 
the Very Rev. George Peacock, D.D., Dean of Ely ; Sir John Frederick William 
Herschell, Bart.; Sir John Romilly, Knight, Her Majesty’s Attorney-General ; 
and the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M. A., Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the 
University of Cambridge, to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into 
the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the University and Colleges of Cam- 


bridge. 
Avuty. 


W ar-OFrFice, Sept. 3.—3d Regt of Drag Gds—Lt T E Whitby to be Capt, by 
pur, v Squire, who ret; Cor W Knatchbull to be Lt, by pur, vWhitby. 4th Regt 
of Ft—LtJ C Bartley to be Capt, without pur, v Campbell, dec; Ens A E H An- 
sell to be Lt, v Bartley. 10th F't—Lieut-Cuol W H C Wellesley, from 81st Ft, to 
be Lt-Col, v Miller, who ex. 74th Ft—LtJ Napierjto be Capt, by pur, v Wall- 
nut, who ret; Ens J J Corrigan to be Lt, by pur,v Napier, @lst Ft Liflol T 

















Miller, from 10th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Wellesley, whu ex. 93th Ft—Maj G T Parke, 


from half-pay Unatt, to be Maj, v W Edie, who ex ; Capt D Rainier 
pur, v Par > ret; Lt F Boyes to be Capt, by pur, v Rain‘er ; Ear T Gore, 
ner to be Lt, by pur, v Peytou. 

Hospital Beat Fitz Meade Tynte Dennis, gent, to be Assist-Surg, tothe Forces, 
v Dolce, pro. 

Tue Reserve Batracions.—Their death blow has been struck 
company dapecaes is to be again ivtroduced. The reduced a = - 
36th, the 42d, 67th, and 69th, have received orders to form a four company de 
from the Ist of January; and we have no doubt the others wil] shortly receive 
ordersto the sameeffect. The depots are to be under the command of the second 
lieutenant-colonel, with 1 major, 4 captains, 5 lieatenants, and 4 ensigus.—U. Ser- 
vioe Gazette. 

Troops 1n THE COLONIES.—We have reason to believe that a circular will 
shortly be issued by the Colonial Secretary to the several Colonial Governments, 
to the effect that in future each colony must support its own military establishment, 
or the authorities at home will deem it expedient to withdraw their protective 
force.—/bid.—(This rumour has been often afloat.) 


Navy. 


Promotions.—By the death of Adm. R. Dudley Oliver, there are several 
changes on the Flag list, and Capt. J. E Wemyss becomes Rear Adm. of the 
Blue—Lt. T. N. K. Wasey, to be Commr. 


APppoInTMENTS.—To the Dauntless, steam frigate, Chaplain J. M. Edwards. 
—To the Portland, 50, Chaplain W. H. Holman.—To the Firefly, steam vessel, 
commissioned at Woolwich, Commr. G. A. Seymour; Lt. J. Trevenau ; Purser, 


W. Thom. ; 
Obituary. 


Tue Ricut Hon. CHARLES Watkin WILLIAMs Wyys, D.C.L., F.S8.A., of 
Llangedwin, M.P. for Montgomeryshire. Mr. Charles Williams Wynn, the 
Father of the House of Commons. was educated at Westminster and at Christ’s 
Church, Oxford, and entered Parliament as member for Old Sarum, on attaining 
his majority, in 1796. In the following year he became Knight of the Shire for 
the county of Montgomery, and continued as such up to the period of his decease 
From 1822 to 1828 he held office as President of the Board of Controul, from 1830 
to 1831 as Secretary at War, and from 1834 to 1835 as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Onall points connected with the laws and regulations of the House of 
Commons Mr. Charles Wynn was demed an authority, and he was frequently 
mentioned as not unlikely to occupy the Speaker’s chair, which an eminent an- 
cestor of his, Sir William Williams, had filled shortly after the Restoration, The 
right honourable gentleman died at his town residence, in Grafton-street, on 
Monday the 2d inst. He was the second son of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart., of Wynnstay, M.P. for a, by Charlotte his second wife, sister 
of the Marquis of Buckingham; and grandson of Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., 
who inherited Wynnstay and the other great estates of his maternal great-great- 
grandfather, Sir John Wynn, of Gwydyr, and assumed, in consequence, the addi- 
tional surname and arms of Wynn. The px ions and i e of the present 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn (Mr. Charles Wynn's nephew), popularly styled 
“Prince of Wales,” are paramountin the Principality; and his inagnificent seat 
at Wynnstay yields tofew intheempire. At the time ofhis death, Mr. Williams 
Wynn had nearly completed his 75th year, having been born on the 9th of October, 
1775 He married, on the 9th of April, 1806, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Foster 
Cunliffe, Bart., and by her (whodied on the 14th of June, 1838) has left one surviv- 
ing son and fourdaughters. Mr. Wynn was called to the bar by the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1798. 

Joseru Barer, Esq., of Easton Court, M.P. for Herefordshire. The death 
of the hon. member for Herefordshire took place in London, on the 31st ult., in the 
39th year of hisage. He was the eldest son of the present Joseph Bailey, Hsq., of 
Glanusk Park, county Brecon, M.P., one of the greatest landed proprietors and 
ironmasters in England. The deceased gentleman represented at one time Sud- 
bury in Parliament, and twice unsuccessfully contested the borough of Monmouth. 
He was first returned for Herefordshire in 1841. 


DeaTH OF A VETERAN.—Plymouth, Thursday, 5th Sept.—Cal. William El- 
phinstone Holloway, C. B., commanding officer of Royal Engineers, expired at his 
official residence in the Citadel yesterday afternoon at five o'clock, after a protract- 
ed illness, the severity of which was much increased by the wounds he had re- 
ceived in the service of his country. Colonel Holloway was inthe Peninsular cam- 
paigns of 1810, 1811, and 1812; he was wounded in the trenches before Badajoz, 
and shot through the body on the 26th of the same month whilst storming the ene- 
my’s works. The Colonel received the silver medal with one clasp for Badajoz-—— 
On the 30th ult., in London, in his 80th year, Sir Peter Pole, Bart. He was former- 
ly head of the banking firm, Pole, Thornton, and Co. Sir Peter succeeded to the 
Bascnsiag in 1813.—At Gunnersbury Park, her seat, near Ealing, the Baroness 
Rothschild. The deceased Baroness, who was in her 68th year, was widow of the 
celebrated capitalist and third daughter of L.B. Cohen. By the Baron, who died 
in 1836, she leaves issue four sons and two daughters—Baron Lionel, Sir Anthony, 
Baron Nathaniel, and Baron Meyer, Baroness Anslem and Mrs. Fitzroy, wife of 
the Right Hon. H. Fitzroy, M. P.— The Dublin papers announce the death of Ad- 
miral Robert Dudiey Oliver, for a number of years resident in that city, and an ac- 
tive member ef she Bible and other religious societies establi in that city. His 
demise, which was occasioned by a severe attack of paralysis, took place at his 
country residence, Barnhill, Dalkey. The gallant officer had reached the mature 
age of 83 years.—Atthe Royal Naval Asylum, Haslar, Lieut. Walter Kirby,— 
On the 24th ult., aftertwo days’ illness, in his 67th year, Lieut.-Col. Edwin Crut- 
tenden, late R. A., deeply regretted by all who knew him. During the long period 
of more than 40 years, most of which were spent in foreign service, he disch 
his duty to his country with zeal and activity, and was a highly valued and efficient 
officer of the Roya’ Artillery.—On the 25th ult., at Boulogne, after a long illness, 
aged 57, Francis Leeson Ball, late Secretary of H. B. M.'s. Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, eldest son of the late Benjamin Ball, Esq., of Dublin—Lt. C. Baskerville, 
R.N., aged 38.—Lately, Mrs. Egerton, an actress of well-known repute.—Lieut. 
J. F. Woodhouse, 61st Foot, at Peshawur, on the 24th of June.—Lieut. H. A. Ma- 
lony, 60th Rifles, at Meerut, on the 3d of July.—Lieut.-Col. J. W. King, C.B., 14th 
Light Dragoons, at Lahore, on the 6th of July. 











GEORGE P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 

ee EL DORADO—CHEAP EDITION. Without Plates, 1 vol. 12mo. 
ota, 1,25, 

PROF. CHURCH'S CALCULUS, INTEGRAL, AND DIFFERENTIAL. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FENNIMORE COOPER’S DEERSLAYER. Revised Library edition, 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 
THE COMPANION; After Dinner-Table Talk. 12mo. cloth, 75 cen ts. 
RURAL HOURS. ByaLady Third edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
EUROPE, PAST AND PRESENT. A Manuai of Reference. 12mo. half-bound, $1,50. 
IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA. Author's revised edition. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


HAWTHORNE’S MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. Revised edition, 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 





SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted, in a gentleman’s family, by an rey lady 

who has resided in Paris, and is competent to instruct ia German, Italian, and Music ; 
besides the usual branches of a finished education. Address C. X. W., Lower Post Office, 
N No objection to the South, sept21—3t 








AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND’S MUSIC. 


The subscribers respectfull y call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
Benedict and Signor Belletti.” The subscribers have claimed to be the authorized agents for 
the publishing of the Jenny Lind Music, ‘I'he subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 


dation oftheir claim. 
8. C. JOL.LIE, 3°0 Broadway. 
FIRTH, POND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 


To Samt. C. Jouuir, Esq. London, August, 1850, 


Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
Mdile Jenny Lind, in America; also all the music composed or sung by us’ during our so- 


in the United States, 

ee wane Seem, {Signed} JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLEPTI. 
To Samu. C. Joitir, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 

Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 
associated the name of Firth, Pond & Co., is the only authorized edition published, and fur- 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 

[Signed] JULES BENEDICT. 
sept 14—2m 


fr OB LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on 
Saturday, September 28th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until a Ly ae we ne iteennse etna 
i », having unequa’ accommodations for 
piy ic ee era EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wail street. 
All lett ust pass through the Post Office. ; 
The Steamer 471 ANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Sa'urday, October 12th 


ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


0 b 8 and 0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lotjust re- 
ecived by DELLUE & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broek weg, as 4th Avtane, 
cor. 2th street, and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed French ~ 
for every description of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oilin use, For sale by the or 


— FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

*LLUC & CO have constantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
a ms following now onse—Eibetine, 8 French preperation, made fom baked WB 
‘Semolina of Rice, Racahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa deprived ofits oil, English Pow- 
dered Biscuits, &c, &c. 581 Broadway, 2°0 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 

’ -e just prepareda fresh supply of their well-known Concentrated 
me a Vani la, Bitter-Almond, Reopberr , Strawberry, Pine- Apple, 
Sweet-Orange, Nectarine, Peach, Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose, ke. For sale w' 
sale and retail, at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, and 2 Park a. ou? 














JENNY LIND'S PORTRAIT. 

Steel, by a celebrated London Artist. The most correct and beautiful 

Bee e lished; & em for the Drawing-room Table, Ladies’ Portfolio and Serap- 

Books, painted on a beauti a oe card, 5 inches by 7, or on fine paper, proofs, ten 
4 5 100 to the ie. 

cents each. $5 00 por Just Published by JOHN NEAL, 86 Carmine st. and 

119 Fulton street, New York. 


(er Wan'<d 10 boys of gente) appearance cnt good address, sept 6—4& 
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She Aloton. 


September 2} 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT, SESSION 1850-51.—The Lectures will commence on Mon- 
day, the 2ist of Uctober, and be continued to the last day of Feoruary. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M.D., Professor of general, descriptive, and sur- 
Anatom y. 
MARTYN PAINE, M.D.. Professor of Materia Medic and Therapeutics. 


PA. aed 8. BEDFORD, M_D., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
ildren. 

JOHN W. DRAPER, MD.,, Professor of Chemistry end Physiology. 

ELISHA BARTLETT, M.D., Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 

SAMUEL D. GROSS, Professor of Surgery. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy—WILLIAM DARLING, MD. 

The Faculty, it will be seen, have added the department of Physiology to the chair of 
Chemistry, and Prof. Draper will, in future, in addition to his reguiar Course of Chemistry, 
give twu evening Lectures on Physiology. The advantage of this arrangemen must be ob: 
vious to every one. 

The Professor of Anatomy wi!la’so deliver an additional lecture in his department at an 
evening hour. In order to afford ample opportanities to their pupils for studying disease 
practically, the Facuity have determmed to open three weekly cliniques : 

1st. A Surgical and Medical clinique, to be held by Prof. Gross, on Saturdays. 

2d. An Obstetric clinique, to be ever. Monday under the direction of Prof. Bedford. The 
most interesting diseases of Women and Children will be brought before the class, and fully 
ectured upon by the Professor. The class will also have an abundant supply of Midwifery 
cases to he attended at the houses of the patients. 

3d. A Medical and Surgical clinique will be held every Wednesday under the direction of 
Profs. Bartlett and Pattison. : 

In addition to these means of stadying disease, the New York Hospital, the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, the Eye and Ear infirmary, the various Dispensaries and lutirmaries are all accessible 
to the student. Clinical instructionis given every day at the New York Hospital. 

The dissecting-roum will be open on the lst day of October, and an ample supp y of the 
material will be provided. 

Fees for the ful! Course of Lectures, $105; Matriculation fee, $5; Practical Anatomy, $5: 
Graduation fee, $30. 

The commencement will take place early in March. 

JOUN W. DRAPER, M.D. 
Secretary of the Faculty, 58v Fourth street. 


P. 8.—Good board from $2 50 to $3 per week. Students on arriving in town will please 
call at the Medical College, 659 Broadway, uni ask for the Janitor, Mr. Tallman, who will 
conduct them to boarding houses. sept 14—3t 


NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





sept l4—ly 





DANCING ACADEMY. 


NO.695 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MADAME & MR. CIOCCA. 

MM. CIOCCA, the celebrared D , whose rep has long been established in 

the principal European Theaires, and in every city of the Union, has the honour to a 
prize the public, that, having lefi the stage, she intends to opena DANCING ACADEMY, 
on the .2th uf September. Her Suloons, located at 695 B way, are spacious, well decora- 
ted, and uffer, by thei posiiionin the upper part of the city, the atest convenience to 
the fashionable society of New York. They will be open every day, and at all hours for 

classes and private lessons. Private lessons will also be given in families and boardi 








+ MM«:. CI CCA will neglect nothing to give satisfaction to all persons wishing to patron- 
ize her Academy. Her ess asad and her perfec’ m+thod, are a sure guarant ee 
of the exceilent manner in which she will teach ali the most modern and fushionable dances pro- 
™m or A class will be reserved twice a week furchiidren. Apply for 
circulars and information at ail the Music stores of New York, or at the Dancing Academy, 
6.5 Broadway. sept L4—2t 








R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the public 
ic ft OH te various (hitherto condidered 
inoue) omeee Oe a, cnatipe ties with ve me eddy ved such of the afflicted who 


rous in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of Ar 
TiFictaL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection 
and new make, which he willinsert so as to resemble the natural organ 


e and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the Faculty will be fur- 
nished with them upon iow terms. Office hours 9 to 3. A et, with rema: le cures 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence march 9—6 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
yok mad ng themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down tn his “ Practical Eloecutionist.” 
MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ ian Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 


they are to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste 
ehort ive cae tories. 4 jan =" 








COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


TBE undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sizth Avenue, 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Le! " ite Ash, and Live 1 Orrel adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


MEMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. OFMING. oc ccccccccccccccccssccccccossccscocesDeooctill..oelO 


FNOOD. coccccecccccecccccccscccescoseccccesSeecctllleccecd 


Evening ....s00 escccesese secceccvesceseescedscestilleee+ +B 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS, 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstruament, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
his png copariocee in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest — in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c: n 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








GOVERNESS. 


WASTED by a family residing in Toronto, Canada West, a Governess who is thorough- 
ly competent to teach Music and French, with History, Geography, and the usual rou- 
tine of a sound English education. A French lady of Protestant principies would not be ob- 
jectedto, Address W. Box 39, Post Office, ‘i oronto, Canada West. Paid tu the lines. " 

sept 7—3St 


RS. GIBSON will re-open her Boarding and Day School for Y Ladi t 
M Bond Street, on Monday, 9th Septemoer. . aes Ae mmo Nar 


UKSE WANTED.,—A respeciable Engiish woman, with good recommendations 
can bear ofa situation by applying at this office. 


ISS HAINES respecifully that her SCHOOL, No. 10 Grammercy Park, 

oo At will be svepqned September “| jones son iey4 — may 
rs. Doremus xon’s, corner of Nassau an berty Streets, 

Mesers. C. 8. Francis & Co.’s, 52 Broadway. es cag 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
LATE ADDITIONS, 
Coleridge’s Essays—2d series of ‘‘ The Friend,’ 
Wordetorive Prelude |a Poem.] 
Tennyson's In Memoriam. 
Washington Aliston’s Letters and Poems. 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater and Suspiria, 
Huot’s Autobiogra, hy 

1 ie’s Life of T. Campbel 

Francis’ Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
azeney Smith’s Moral Philosophy. 

ckerman’s Optimist. 
Tne Lorgnetie, 2d Edition. 


Rural H by a Lady 

Downins's Country Houees. 

Davie’s Logic of Mathematics. 

Sichel’s Spectacies; their uses and abuses. 
With all other new publications of interest, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, ALBANY, August 15, 35.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and Cuunty of New York :—Si:r—Novice is hereby given that at the 
General * Jection to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the fullowing officers are to be elected, to wit: « Governor in piace of 
Hamilton Fish; a Lieutenant-Governor in place of George W. Patterson: a Canal Commis- 
sionerin = of Jacob Hinds; an Inspector of State Prisons in place of David D. Spence: ; 
a Clerk of the Court of Appeais in place of Charles 8S. Benton; a Representative id the s2d 

of the United States, fur the 3d, 4th, 5th. and 6.b dist: icts, in place of J. Phillips 
Phoenix, Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks. County Officers to be e.ect- 
ed fur said County—Sixteen Members of Assembly ; a District Atorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terme of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 
alsoa City Judge, iv pursuance of chapter 205, vaws of 1850. The electors throughout the 
State are also to vote for or against the Repeal of th- act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schoois Sreagot the State,” passed March 26, 1849, and an act entitled * An act to 
an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 


‘ Yours, Respectfully, 




















aug. 24 





CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


Snerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 

I pesehy costity that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held on Tuesday -ucceed ng the first Monday uf November next, received thisday from the 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, secretary of State. 

THOMAS CARNLEY 


Shei iff of the City aad County of New York. 
N. B. All the public newspapers within this County wiil piease publish this notice once 
ineach week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as svon as 
the ~~ is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors an | passed tor 
pavment auy 24 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


W PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’cluck A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 











25 cents ; Season Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 \-2cts. june 2—tf 
McSYMON & MacC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonaLb, 
ap! 6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


LE’S HYPERIO ‘a 
Bway RION FLUID, FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Bost 
Merl shw the timation tm ich We held by te eee and ermal of any 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1247, 
Mr. Wm. y—Sir: The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
used in , and they give it the decided preference over all othe r compositions of the 
It invigorates and beautifies hair, and: clears the skin of all impurities, without 
ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
compounds. * * i .: WINSLOW LEWISs. 
It is an indispensable article for adies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and th 
= of the hair tree from daadriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
a good head of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND For SHAVING 


delightful ar different and far superior to an invented for shav 

ing. The base of it is derived from the eyed soap plant” of ornia, an article used 

pag Tema Dg ~ for washing; thus, the use of si alkali, so burtful to the 
is avoided. Its ve; ue and di properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects —it and alla: and has creamy lather, whic’ 


on the skin,—it soothes fine, thick, 
-— not dry = the = isa decided luxury bv be shaved. with this incomparable soap. 
a elegant calculated either e dressing case “ roug 
Su Gtk, afte ello Ge eat Geellowp coment —— somes 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESH!NG AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, deli 
all Blooming I S "Th ls equally e@hencions in protecting the chin from the hoteenee? Cee 
and - of winter, and is the most fragrant aad delicicus article to be found at the 

All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest in ion, and are 
superior to an yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, 
cases, will be by my Agents. 
WITT Weckingen terest, Doone’ Macs 
asn0 be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 


march 2—ly 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCR STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Mowrcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., 
OLixanveR » late Master of Ship Caledonia 





jaa 19—ly 





: warranted 
trial, the money, in alj 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians gemeraly, hasdrawn fromaneminent d very distir 
guished member of the Medic Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single tria) wil! not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TeEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully exam: and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
= ny — should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

tzer ent. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r — to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
} vmod ‘© persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 260 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C: , Charleston. Hendrickson, mwavannah Sickles & 
“— 40 Cones st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

une 





UIFEB ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow anD THE OnpPHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 








C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW yorK. 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
William Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Fists Bese Ee tat. co 
exter, . A. Grattan, x sul, 
, William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents, 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as truetees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] o: otherwise. 


Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where al] bus:mess connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clocs. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint 
T to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the 4. of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, trom its small expeuditure and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. 

An exact statement of its re and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. “ae 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to Riv British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such Beye they may have made, and it further engaves to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideraiion after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
Policy erp thus assured. 





i is annually published by the Company and 














par = of the C y is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
0. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without partwipation of Profits. 
Age, Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly Age. Anoual | Hf Y 
grontam. | Peousen ' Premium. ° Premium. iy at 
s. d. [2 8. d 2s. 4. £8. 4d. . adj & ws a 
20 117 4 019 #1 . 2. ® 20 {ou 0b 4 0 7 Ww 
25 22 9;)11 10 oll 2 25 14 7 017 8 > » 
= ise Bite 8 012 10 30 289 81106? 01 6 
3 | 216 7418 ll ou 9 35 26 4 Bete eB 








Tables of Rates, fi of and all other informati 
Olean , forms of proposal, r info ion may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SLMONS, Secretary, 


38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 apl2 








—. 
AVE OPENED SS + GUUPIaEAs, vend 
be irectly o ite the B 
of Anthony Street, a new rant and Oy br daloon, pronounced to tn corte 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this eatabiin. 
ment twenty elegantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen. who ma Fp 
to sup onthe delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering nearly four be re 


feetof ind, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solic: ntred 
of gen! who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup ’ he ps 0 
—___ 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of 
Season, leave Toronto for ster, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Monae” 
atl o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate ing, 
(weather Logger & 

Boteenine, will leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate P 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. orts 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. May25—6mos 

———___ 

TS BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS pew. 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. r 





Captains. 
AGIB. cccrccccsccccoee peicvees C. H. E. Judkins | Hibermia,......00+sccceccecees W. J.C. 
Africh...ecccccsceseees Cocccccocces © A. Ryrie | Niagara....cscccccscsececssecesseeecd, Sto: 
America....++++++« seeoebnenenaial N. Shannon | Canada.....s++ssessssseereeee Wm. Harrison 
Europe. ..cccscccesscccccccccscess FE. G. Lott | Cambria......... Cecccccccces Coccece J. Leite) 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their nesthead—green on starboard side—red 9 
port side. 2 





From 

AMETICA...cccrecsescceresse New York .......... Wednesday..........Sept. 
Hibernia . Boston ... Wednesday..........Sept, ng 
Asia ... Wednesday +. Sept. 25h, 
Canada. W ednesday Oct. 2nd 
Niagara ednesday Oct. 9th 
Cambria Wednesday Oct. 16th, 
Europa Wednesday Oct, 28d, 
America Wednesday Oct. 30th, 
Asia... «Wednesday + Nov. 6th. 
Passage in hret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..............$120 

do = in second do do do Qeccocccoce eeseceseee?® 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigl « will be churged on epee sepent an amount for personal expenses, 

An exper‘enced surgeon on le 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Jr. 
roadway. 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Brite 

goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


[HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 tongs 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. M«tthews, |formerly of the Great Western ] Com 
mander, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGO ay | alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 2d of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin passage, | steward’s fee laciades,) Spey dollars. 
Second cabin passage, “ “ fifty-five dollars, 
No steerage passengers taken. ’ 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
moderate rates, 
Carries a Sureeon, The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually 
large, See and —— ventilated. 
or freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 ne J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street. 
Parties at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 








ATLANTIC... .ccccccscccccccccccccscceces cecescccecessCapt, West, 
PACIBIGC, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccosccccescccceosOapt. NYS, 
ARCTIC. cccccccccccceee oes eccenseces evevceccccce +reee.Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...cecccese eccvecccecoccccoceses seceeeceeeeeesOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC........ ecccccrcoccecccccccoce escceccoccess: Capt. Grafton 


Theee ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their magne, to ensure strength and ~ ay 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price 

assage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Auantic will leave cccccccccscoos New York .. 
“ Pacifie “ - . 
“ + “ 
* Atlantic ed 
“ ia) “ 
“ Pacific “ 
“ “ ‘ 


6 : Atlantic a 


+ July 27th, 









«New York... ° te 
occecccccccece Liverpool ...+.-++++e00eOct. 30th, 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. 


Bor freight or passage, @pply'0 1 any K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS, 


4 es yay of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the let, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
New World..........-Knight. .......-..July 6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 »Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr2l 
West Polat... Ww. TL Alien, coos?" h L.ccccccedl |. 26 2% B 
Fidelia........+.-+00+- Yeaton... evel 








teeeeeee 






* 
eee eB. ecereeeeee « 


New York.......... Cropper...esereceeeee38 





Sheridan ....-..0+++-GUPMiOD....+eseesceees 3 

EEODROREED. «0000+ SPW REPooosceee -Oct. oan 1...Jnne | 

He Clay.........-How evece coccccccs Sorcee eccoMecccce eee 

John R. Skiddy...... Shipley....... eeccrceccee Misssvcess Looe cece }1 | cove 26.. 
Oxford....... e+ eeessGOudmanson..,...... 16...0-000 W6.cccccee 16 | Dec 1.. 
Garrick...... eececess El ride... . epee vececesQevceseee BB. ccccoce coccekle 
Cambridge .........- Pe Yee soveeeeeNOv1,...Mar 1, ..July 1 leeee +16. eeeeee 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin cocommonations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. , 
yuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. P 
Price of passage to Liverpoo sevecerccccesecees P00 
7. ” to New York 25 
A amie the chine Oxo’, Montesa deone Wren rhe 
i nd New Yor ., or C. H. 
aOR 7 BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
ents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy 
7 . . ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. : 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
it Ashburton, Henry Clay, and New World 
Agente for ships Patrick Hoary, Asie NELL. MINTURN & CO. \. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
ts Roscius, Sidd Sheridan, and Garric 
coauainiied: a ae. SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINB OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 21TH OF EVERY MONTH. pawn 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which suc’ 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing gees | from ane | 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsm 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


oeeee eeeereeeeeee 


Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidells 
HUE & CO. MARSHALL, N.Y¥ 





Ships. Masters. Days of Suiling from Days of Sailing from 
ey tee J aI os Geese, eb. 28 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. June . 6 
reebok’ Oo yg Rag ” ailtuly 13, Nov. 13, March 18 
Southampton, new, Tivker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 2, 28, dl 13 
Victoria, Johnston, i Sa SL Aug 3, Dec. 18, Apr 4 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marché ’ 28, 13 
arg. Evans o's, * O 21 Sept ry Jan. 18, Mey }° 
Re ’ byes. ’ April | ‘ oR “ 
) oe — — are arty er ealOct. 13° Fed. 13, June 1S 


vi 
f first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
Bg t ¢ pnd hy ranean that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best desc! 


tion. “tne 
passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without 
ition Ofelther the ceptaine nor owners of nese packets will be ———, and — 
. egular Bills of Lading are s . 
pel packages, sent by them, unless reg) i” GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. vad 
. july 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londo® 


PACKETS POR HAVRE. 









ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— New euk. Havre, 
8ST. DENIS st fag ycccoeseieg 0) 
' lst May ...... eoswseee 4 16th June, 
a a ; ist Gopleusber. oe .- (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist ) pa . * ; = —_ 
a pit October. *. Ui6th November, 
BALTIMORZ, fi March.. ; 16th Apri, 
master ‘at Jul ° 16th August 
siete M TELL, Ist Roteuber ee ~ _— 
WILLIA new. Ist April . vy 
Willard, master. ft ‘Angus ite fiom —" 
Ist December 16th — icles for the 


ey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite 
ou and convenience of pasgengers, and commanded by men of experience in tbe 
A The price of passage is $1/0 without wines or liquors. actuall¥ 
"Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free fron any Cn TC REN, Ag ts, 
incurred. BO oe Wallst 
ag — 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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